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The United States and 
Mexico, 1821-1848 


A HISTORY OF THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE. TWO COUN- 
TRIES FROM THE INDEPEN- 
DENCE OF MEXICO TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE WAR WITH THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By George L. Rives, formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of State. With 


many excellent maps. Two vol- | 


umes. $8.00 net; postage extra. 


“The appearance at the present 
moment of this important, instruct- 
ive, and very enlightening exposition 
of the relations between the United 


States and Mexico during the forma- | 
tive and critical period to which it | 
relates, is singularly opportune.”’— | 


John Bassett Moore. 


“During these days of strife and 
crisis in Mexico, and the anxiety of 
the American Government and peo- 
ple in their attitude towards the 
Mexican question, Mr. Rives’ narra- 
tive is a most timely and important 
work.’’—Boston Transcript. 


“There could be nothing more | 


timely, in view of present interest in 
Mexico, than Mr. Rives’ copious and 
commanding work.”—New York Tri- 


“It is a happy chance that at a 
time of strain between the United 
States and Mexico Mr. Rives’ history 


of the last crisis between the two | 
_— should be printed.’-—London | 


turday Review. 


“The timeliness of the book is a 
real as well as an adventitious ad- 
vantage. There is no subject upon 
which the people of the United States 
are in more urgent need of better 
information than that which Mr. 


Rives has taken for his own.”"—New 


York Sun. 





North Africa and 
the Desert 


By George E. Woodberry. 
$2.00 net; postage extra. 


This is one of that very small 
group of books in which a man of 
genuine poetic vision has perman- 


ently registered the color and spirit | 
of a region and a race. It is as full | 
| corresponding Hebrew traditions, de- 


of atmosphere and sympathetic in- 
terpretation as any that have been 
written. 


Chapters like that on 


| Life Histories of 


African Game Animals 


By Theodore Roosevelt and Ed- 
mund Heller. With illustrations 
from photographs, and drawings 
by Philip R. Goodwin, and with 
forty faunal maps. 

Theodore Roosevelt has used the 
greater part of his leisurable time 
in the last several years in the prepa- 
| ration of this splendid work. He has 


produced it jointly with Edmund | 
Heller, of the scientific department | 


of the United States National Mu- 
seum, who accompanied him on his 
famous African expedition 

| The general plan of each chapter 
| is first to give an account of the 
| 


Family, then the name by which each | 


| animal is known—English, scientific 
and native; then the geographical 
range, the history of the species, the 
narrative life-history, the distinguish- 
ing characters of the species, the 
coloration, the measurements of 


specimens, and the localities from | 
| which specimens have been examin- | 


ed, accompanied with a faunal map. 
It is one of the most important 
| works in natural history and the only 


comprehensive work of this kind in 
the African field. 
2 Vols. $10.00 net; postage extra. 


The Influence of the 





By Ernest Von Dobschiitz, Pro- 
fessor of the New Testament at the 


University of Halle-Wittenberg, | 
and now lecturing at Harvard as | 


exchange professor of the year. 
$1.25 net; postage extra. 


This is an attempt to answer by the 


of the day: “How canChristianity and 
civilization advance in harmony?” 
The writer simply follows the traces 


| periods of Christian history—a task 
| which, singularly enough, has hardly 
ever before even been attempted, and 
never before successfully or even 
thoroughly done. 


Hebrew and 
| Babylonian Traditions 


orris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., Pro- 





fessor of Semitic Languages in the | 


University of Pennsylvania. 
8vo. $2.50 net; postage extra. 
An important and extraordinarily 
interesting study of the relationship 
| between the Hebrews and the Baby- 
, loniaas, devoted primarily to point- 
|} ing out the differences between 
Babylonian myths, beliefs, and prac- 
tices, and the final form assumed by 





| spite the fact that both are to be 
traced back to the same source. 


“Figuig,” “Tougourt,” “Tripoli,” and | 


“On the Mat”—a thoughtful study of 
Islam—nhave a rare beauty and value. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Bible Upon Civilization | 


} } 
historical method the great question 


of the Bible through the different | 


| Notes of a Son and 


‘Brother HENRY JAMES 


By Henry James. With Portraits. 
$2.50 net. 
The Nation.—‘Certainly, if one 
were invited to name the literary 
| masterpiece of the twentieth century, 
one would do well to hesitate before 
passing further than Mr. James's 
autobiography. It is not merely that 
it gives us a unique analysis of every- 
thing that went to the making of a 
characteristic literary artist of our 
|} times. It does more than this. It 
introduces us to the most charming 
and wonderful family group a novel- 
| ist ever found to his hand. — 
| Itis a book of a warm as well as of 
a subtle beauty, and is one of Mr. 
James's masterpieces in character- 
ization.” 





My First Years as a 
'F renchwoman, 1876-1879 


By Mary King Waddington, author 

of “Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” 

“Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s 

Wife,” etc. $2.50 net; postage extra 

The years this volume embraces 
were three of the most critical in the 
life of the French Republic. Their 
| principal events and conspicuous 
characters are vividly described by 
an expert writer who was within the 
inmost circles of society and diplo- 
macy—she was the daughter of 
President King of Columbia, and had 
just married M. William Waddington, 
one of the leading French diplomats 
and statesmen of the time. 





The American 


Japanese Problem 
By Sidney L. Gulick. Illustrated. 
$1.75 net; postage extra. 
The writer believes that “The Yel- 
low Peril may be transformed into 
goiden advantage for us, even as the 
White Peril in the Orient is bringing 
unexpected benefits to those lands.” 
The statement of this idea forms a 
part of a comprehensive and authori- 
tative discussion of the entire subject 
as set forth in the title. The author 
has had a life of intimacy with both 
nations, and is trusted and consulted 
by the governments of each. 





o a 

American Policy 

The Western Hemisphere in its 

Relation to the Eastern 

By John Bigelow, Major U.S. Army, 

retired. Author of “Mars-La-Tour 

and Gravelotte,” “The Principles of 
| §trategy,” and “Reminiscences of 
the Santiago Campaigning,” ‘The 
Campaign of Chancellorsville.” 

With map, $1.00; postage extra. 

| An able and illuminating presenta- 
| tion of the development and history 
| of American policy in its relation to 
| European nations. 
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OF THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Educational 
Camp Algonquin “"fiir'season." 


A camp where boys are busy all the time. 
Where they learn something worth while. 
From which they return strong physically 
and strong in character. Send for booklet. 
Edwin De Meritte, Principal De Meritte 
School. 815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








New Jersey, Morristown. 


Morristown School (of, ."sehosl ta 
Boys. Small classes ; partial self-government. Su- 
manasium. Lower School. 


ry 
President Pritchett, Carnegie Foun ation. 


The Misses Kirk's College Preparatory. School 
unique opportunities for individual work ip 
all college preparatory caters, combined ite 
the advantages of school life. Prepares 
for Bryn Mawr. Twelve Seageees. Faculty of eight 
teachers. cua ay 
. 0. Box 804. Bryon Mawr, Pa. 


The WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER,COL 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges 
for girls. Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 
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Second-Hand Books 
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43 PICCADILLY, W. 
or, 140 STRAND, W.C. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

















Harlan P. French, Pres. Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-two years of a ex- 
perience in bringing together good set 
good teachers. Send for Bulletin, 81 “Chapel Bt. 
Albany, N. Y. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON 
TEACHERS AND OFFICERS WANTED 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
Director, JAMES LEB LOVE, formerly of Harvard. 





B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 


4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 
Purchasing agents for private Collectors, 
Libraries, and Institutions—books, auto- 
graph letters, and manuscripts, and gen- 
eral literary and artistic material Want 
lists promptly attended to. Orders and 
inquiries solicited. 





THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 








i: ositi.ns Wanted 








POSITION WITH PUBLISHER 


of aecientific or philosophical literature, or 
other similar work, desired by scholarship 
man in science with university experience, fa- 
miliar with philosophical! literature, and with 
knowledge of French. German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Best of references. Address Box K, 
eare The Nation. 














ANTED—A PERMANENT POSITION, 
by a competent teacher of English Litera- 
ture and Rhetoric, in College or Normal School. 
Will make special arrangement with a Summer 
School, Excellent references. Address The Nation 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


First German Reader 


By FRIEDA L. MARTINI. 
Assistant in German in Northwestern Univ. 


70 cents. 


HIS new reader is written to meet pres- 

ent-day class conditions. The stories, 
interspersed with simple verses, are unvary 
ingly easy; they tell of things common to 
the home and school and play life of the 
German people of to-day; they are without 
exception short and pithy : they are set In 
words which the student must use constantly 
if he wishes to express himself in idiomatic 
German 

The author not only repeats again and 
agnin the phrases which have been once 
veel, bot « places them in new and en- 
tertaloing surroundings Martini’s ‘First 
German Treader” will be found to be a book 
full of new material, easy enough for the 
first weeks of German work in bigh school 
and college, charming, up-to-date, and Ger 
man to the core, 





GINN AND COMPANY 


oe 








BOOKS—All out-of-print books no 
matter on what subject; write me, sta books 
wanted; I raglaat you book ever ; 

. call stock of 





OLD MEDICAL BOOKS, AXCUNABULA, 
ART OF ETCHING, PRINTING. Cata- 
logue post free E. WEYHE, Second-hand Book- 
seller, 64 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





BOOKS (second-hand) in all branches. Cata- 














of Celebrities Bought and Mid. 
Autograph Send for price Haste. 

WalterR. Benjamin,225 6th Av.,N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 

















Pub.““THE COLLECTOR,” 81 a yr. 
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. A Veritable Wonder-Journey ” 


Theodore 


Roosevelt 


in the Brazilian Wilderness 
Second Article in the May SCRIBNER 


The articles by Theodore Roosevelt describing his adventurous trip in 
the Brazilian Wilderness are attracting universal attention. The 


April Number of SCRIBNER’S contained the first of these articles. 


There will probably ke eight altogether. 


To any reader of THE 


NATION who will at once send us $1.50 we will send the Magazine 
covering the entire series. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


whose brilliant news dispatches are appearing in the daily press, will send from the front to 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


A series of articles which will form a complete story of the MEXICAN WAR 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Couturat. Authorized translation 
by L.G. Robinson; with a preface} | Temperate America | | GREATJURISTSOF 
bei hoe ca ry st ae ee meet A Study in Animal Ecology Designed THE WORLD 
“c zi ‘ sce to fitted ; to Serve as a Reference Work and 
as an intreduction to the study of} | Textbook. By Vicrox Exxxsr Surt-| | Freq PAPINIAN to VON IHERING 
mathematical logic. Mr. Jourdain’s oem, Us : os 4 i 
preface is of an historical character in the University of Chicago. BY VARIOUS AUTHORS f 
and gives a very thorough account of This volume presents the principles With 20 portraits. __ Edited by Epb- \ 
~ 4 at pe ea -_ - a — of field ecology, illustrated by the more pee pen olan on Come an 4 
«ce glhge og ite ps secon f came widely distributed animal habitats of othe ‘Legislation, aa with mall 
resentatives.” the eastern half of temperate North ductions by Sm JOHN MACDONNELL, 
Cloth, 98 pages, $1.50. America, and the aquatic habitats of a Professor of Comparative Law in | 
Our new complete Catalogue and samples much larger territery. Six chapters University College, London, and by : 
of our Magnaines “The Open Court’ and ‘*The deal with general principles. In sev- be by ee bene Judge ax 4 
onist’’ sent free on request. eral chapters the animal communitics Inited States District Court, New 4 
The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago are considered from the poigt of view Sork. vo, ¢ loth, $5 we net. PF 
of modern dynamic ecology. A valu- oan pod ge Neg the Sra. 4 
> ‘ a on Ra Story series 0 
able feature of the book is the three set forth the life, work, methods, and { 
SOCIAL IDEALS OF A FREE CHURCH hundred figures of widely distributed influence of the great jurists who i 
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MRS. ANNA GARLIN. SPENCER 380 pages, 800, cloth; price $3.00, postage extra of Ce - aah oo Pap bag = iat. i 
SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS (weight 44 02.) Bartolus, Vico, Bacon, Leibnitz, Sel- 4 
bl Py 5 oie ‘ den, Montesquieu, Cujas, Vattel, Sa- ‘ 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM The University of Chicago Press vigny, Bentham, Beccaria, Von Iher- 
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The Spring Educational Number 


a, ee 


THE NATION 


will be published Next Week 


Two of the leading features of this important 
number will be the following articles: 


g Philology By Prof. LEO WIENER, of 


Harvard University 
| By Prof.O. W. FIRKINS, of 
‘A The Honor System the University of Minnesota 
The leading publishers will announce their new textbooks; 
advertisements for this number will be accepted as late as 


Monday night, May 4th. 














Who Writes for The Nation? 


These names are taken from a list of more than two hundred contributors: 


Prof. Lawrence H. Mills 
Prof. George F. Moore 
Prof. Louis T. More 
Prof. T. H. Morgan 
Prof. George T. Northup 
A. D. Noyes 

Prof. G. R. Noyes 

Rollo Ogdep 

Dr. William Osler 

Mrs. Joseph Pennell 
Rev. John P. Peters 
Gustav Pollak 

Prof. James B. Pratt 
Miss Ruth Putnam 
Prof. E. K. Rand 

Miss G. M. A. Richter 
Prof. F. N. Robinson 
Prof. J. Royce 

Prof. H. R. Seager 
Prof. Stuart P. Sherman 
Prof. Paul Shorey 
Lindsay Swift 

Wm. R. Thayer 

Prof. Calvin Thomas 
Pres. J. M. Thomas 
Prof. C. H. Toy 


Fabian Franklin ! 
Prof. P. H. Frye 

Prof. John Fryer 

H. Nelson Gay 

Rev. Charles R. Gillett 

Prof. G. L. Goodale 

Prof. T. D. Goodell 

Rear-Admiral C. F. Goodrich, U. 8. N. 
Prof. C. H. Grandgent 

Rev. W. E. Griffis 

Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin 

Arthur 8. Hardy 

Prof, J. M. Hart 

Cc. H. Haskins 

George Hempl 

F. Hirth 

E. W. Hopkins 

Prof. J. K. Hosmer 

Prof. W. G. Howard 

Gaillard Hunt 

Prof. A. V. W. Jackson 

Dr. Joseph Jacobs 

Dr. Morris Jastrow, 

Prof. W. H. Johnson 

Prof. A. G. Keller 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey Paget Toynbee 
Prof. J. F. Kemp J. R. Towse 

Prof. C. J. Keyser Prof. W. P. Trent 
Arne Kildal oO. G. Villard 

Prof. Chas. R. Lanman Luigi Villari 
Luther 8. Livingston Dr. Joseph W. Warren 
Prof. Gonzales Lodge Prof. A. G. Webster 
Horace White 

F. J. Whiting 


Dr. Charles Francis Adams | 
Prof. Francis G. Allinson | 
Prof. C. W. Alvord 

Prof, C. McL. Andrews 

Prof. H. M. Ayres 

Prof. Irving Babbitt 

Frederic Bancroft 

Prof. Carl Becker 

Cc. William Beebe 

Bernhard Berenson 

Prof. Hiram Bingham 

H. W. Boynton 

Gamaliel Bradford, jr 

Prof. James H. Breasted Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. J. Douglas Bruce 
Prof. F. M. Burdick 
Lawrence J. Burpee 

Prof. G. N. Calkins 

Prof. W. H. Carpenter 
Gen. W. H. Carter, U. 8. A 
F. W. Coburn 

Prof. Archibald Cary Coolidge 
Prof. Lane Cooper 
Kenyon Cox 

John Cotton Dana 

Prof. W. M. Davis 
Stoddard Dewey 

Prof. Frank H. Dixon 
Prof. Ephraim Emerton 
Mre. A. von Hinde 

Prof. Sidney B. Fay 

Prof. W. 8. Ferguson 

H. T. Finck 

Prof. 0. W. Firkins 


Prof. A. 0. Lovejoy 
Prof. Wm. MacDonald 


Prof. Warner Fite 
Prof. J. B. Pletcher 
Prof. George T. Fiom 
Prof. H. J. Ford 
Worthington C. Ford 
Prof. J. BE. Frame 
Prof. Kuno Francke 


Prof. A. C. MeGiffert 
Prof. Allan Marquand 
Henry Rutgers Marshal! 


Prof. Frank J. Mather, jr. 


Albert Matthews 
Prof. Elmer T. Merrill 
Prof. R. B. Merriman 


Prof. Burt G. Wilder 


Prof. 


Wilkins 


Lieut.-Col. C. deW. Willcox, U. 8. A. 
Prof. F. W. Williams 
Dr. 8. L. Wolff 


Gen. A 


A. Woodhull 


Prof. C. H. C. Wright 
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cently secured from leading publish- i 
ers. These books are nex Pies, CX- ' 
Home Booklet R actly as published at the prices stated 
eview ANCIENT ITALY. By Errone Pars, LL.D 
Issued by the New York ; Se 
Evening Post for the benefit will be pleased to send Seat so eae sett, bore sews 
of the Home Seeker, show- a four months’ trial sub- i ie Gee ee 
ing details and illustrations scription to any reader ity culihin seu of ttwestes & 
of choice homes and their of mate Sg 


surroundings. THE OLD AND THE NEW MAGIC. py i 
” Henny Ripeety Evans A mine of fascinat 
Forwarded upon receipt of | HE NA | ION Siete ee ihuatons 





tricks of spiritualists, and magte aor 
a two cent stamp to cover It deals with the history of the subject from 
nd earliest times, contains sketches of the moet 
postage. on receipt of Seeseee gaeiiteen. ent describes tn ce tail the 
. means by which stage illusions are obtained | 
Address one dollar Second edition, revised and enlarced Pre 
fusely illustrated Chicago: Open Court Pub 
lishing Co 

Real Estate Department Reduced from 82.00 to SO cents 
The yearly subscription RUSSIA AND ITS CRISIS. By Pact Mr 


: . Universities of Moscow and Sofia. and Men 

price 1S four dollars. ber of the Russian Donma This is the most 

20 ese Stree authoritative and accurate account of Russian 
V y t, New York past development and present conditions avel! 

able in English. With portrait of the author 
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Rent worth of our atten- . : “It is difficult to find words strong enoug! 
. : the Real Este Franklin Square, New York City adequately to express the tnestimable value 
tion mn te ad- of this book for everyone desirous of under 
. . “ ° present mi 
ertisements standing Russia tn the past, the 1 ' " 
Vv in the New the future It lays bare the historical son! 








of the country, so to speak, in all ite (ntri 


York Evening Post every cate recesses.'’—-The Nation, 


Saturday. 9 THE LIFE OF MAXIMILIAN ROBES- 
( . | ] PIERRE. With Extracts from his Unpub 

r S lished Correspondence By Grorce Hennrr 

Lewes, author of “The Life of Goethe,"’ et 


A vivid, Impartial, and brilllantiv-written 
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account of the man who, next to Mirabeau 
A BOOK OF TIMELY INTEREST. Ni CW Ca ta / Ogue O rf played the Yeading part in the French Revo 
CALIFORNIA UNDER R md Reduced from 82.50 to 75 cents ; 
oRAL * AMERICAN LITERA- ; 
SPAIN AND MEXICO are & } Ine CME, A drow of Pueriet Writers of th i? 


Revolutionary and National Periods Ry 
ad Irving B. Richman. ANNIE RUSSELL MARALE Detailed and erig 


“A valuable and interesting addi- inal studies of tle writers who laid the foun 
tion to the literature of a little (ations of our national literature. Namerous 
University of Chicago Dress 


i}lustrations 
ta gg Me miatery, Redaced from 81.50 to 40 cents 


beginning with Cortes’s coming, con- 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


SOCIALISM: PROMISE OR MENACE. 
By MORRIS HILLQUIT and JOHN AU- 


GUSTINE RYAN, D. D. The famous de- | 


bate on Socialism attacked by a Churchman 
and defended by a Socialist, now reproduced | 
in permanent book form in response to the 
generous public interest manifested in the 
discussion. 


VIOLENCE AND THE LABOR MOVE- | 


MENT. By ROBERT HUNTER. A dra- 
matic, historical narrative of the labor con- 
flicts of the last half century. 


PROGRESSIVISM AND AFTER. By | 
WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING. A force- | 
ful survey of radical political progress from | 


the practical, economic standpoint. s1.s0 nee 


DEMOCRACY AND RACE FRICTION: 
A Study in Social Ethics. By JOHN MOF- 
FATT MECKLIN, Ph.D. 
democracy in regard to the race problem. 
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_ CAN WE STILL BE CHRISTIANS? By 


THE INSTINCT OF WORKMANSHIP. 
By THORSTEIN VEBLEN (Univ. of Mis- 
souri). 
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A clear analysis of | 
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81.25 net 


|THE STORY OF PHAEDRUS: How We 
Got the Greatest Book in the World. By 
NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. A beautiful 
idealistic story of the life work of a literary 
slave devoted to the preservation of the early 
Christian chronicles. Illustrated $1.25 net 


STORIES OF RED HANRAHAN. By 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. “Every li- 
brary, public or private, will be sensibly 
enriched when in possession of this book 
of charming legends and curious fancies.”’ 
—Philad-lphia North-Ams:rican $1.25 net 


RELIGION 


_ THE ENLARGING CONCEPTION OF 


GOD. By HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ. A 
significant work which vividly brings the 
sense of religious reality into the life and 
needs of the day. $1.25 net 


RUDOLF EUCKEN, Ph.D. Nobel Prize- 
man, 1908. The views of the learned Ger- 
man philosopher on what constitutes the 
essence of Christianity. $1.25 net 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING MACMILLAN FICTION 


A STEPDAUGHTER of the PRAIRIE. 
By MARGARET LYNN. 
mance of daily life in the lonely wastes of 
the Far West. $1.25 net 


THE RECONNAISSANCE. By GOR- 
DON GARDINER. A thrilling adventure 


story of self forgetting endurance, devotion | 


and courage. 


A glowing ro- | 


| THE STRENGTH OF THE STRONG. 


By JACK LONDON. A new book of life 
and adventure in this popular author’s best 
style. Ready in May 


_ FAITH TRESILION. By EDEN PHILL- 


POTTS. An attractive story of early nine- 
teenth century life in a remote village in 
Cornwall. Ready in May 
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Summary of the News 


The crisis in Mexico, which by Tuesday 
of last week, when the naval forces un- 
der Admiral Fletcher commenced their 
occupation of Vera Cruz, had developed 
into actual warfare, was relieved on Sun- 
day by the offer of mediation on the part 
of the republics of Chili, Argentina, and 
Brazil. The offer was promptly accepted 
by the Administration, with the stipu- 
lation that any plan suggested must in- 
clude the elimination of Huerta and the 
proviso that in the event of an act of 
aggression by Mexico the United States 
should take what military measures it 
deemed necessary. Huerta’s formal ac- 
ceptance of the proposal for mediation 
was received by the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor in Washington on Monday night, and 
was unconditional. It is understood that 
considerable pressure was brought to 
bear on the Federal leader by Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany, as well as 
by the Powers of South America, to in- 
duce him to accept the proposal. The 
envoys of the mediating Powers began 
their labors in Washington by a confer- 
ence on Tuesday. 





The occupation of Vera Cruz was ef- 
fected, with the loss of seventeen Ameri- 
cans killed and mere than sixty wound- 
ed, by noon of April 22, General Maas 
and the Mexican garrison retiring to a 
point some fifteen miles from the city. 
The civil authorities were invited to 
continue their customary functions, 
and the inhabitants to resume their 
ordinary avocations. It was neces- 
sary, however, on Sunday to declare 
martial law for the proper govern- 
ment of the town, as the civil au- 
thorities were reluctant to assume con- 
trol. The sensation of the week, from 
the point of view of the Administration, 
was the message from General Carranza 
protesting against the occupation and 
demanding the withdrawal of American 
troops from Mexican soil, the President 
and the Secretary of State having in- 
clined to the belief that the assistance 
of this country in eliminating Huerta by 
forcible methods would be welcomed by 
the rebels. As a result of Carranza’s 
attitude the embargo on arms was re- 
imposed on Thursday. Nelson O’Shaugh- 
nessy, the United States Chargé d’Af- 
faires, received his passports from Gen- 
eral Huerta on Thursday, and arrived 
at Vera Cruz with his family and the 
personnel of the Embassy on Friday. 
A number of American refugees from 
Mexico City also reached Vera Cruz the 
latter part of last week, but many more 
remained or were detained in Mexico 
City, and until the mediation proposals 
were acceptefl considerable anxiety was 
felt for their safety. Dispatches to 
Washington on Monday gave the in- 
formation that nearly 2,000 American 
refugees from interior points in Mexico 


had been sent to ports whence they could 
obtain transportation to the United 
States. 


The Volunteer Army bill, designed to 
remedy defects in the law of 1898, hastily 
passed three days before the outbreak 
of the war with Spain, has been passed 
by both houses of Congress and signed 
by the President. We deal elsewhere 
with the provisions of the new law, one 
of the most important of which is that 
regulating the term of enlistment, which 
is not for a fixed period, as previously, 
but is ended when the emergency that 
called for the enlistment has passed. 


Fighting of a more serious character 
than any that has engaged the American 
troops in Mexico has taken place during 
the past week in Colorado between the 
State militia and the striking miners. 
The strike area embraces a radius of 
some twenty-five miles from Trinidad, 
and since September, when the strike 
was called, it is estimated that not less 
than three hundred persons have been 
killed. During the past ten days pitched 
battles have been fought, the area of 
violence has extended to the northern 
mining districts of the State, more 
than a score of persons were killed 
last week and nine more on Tuesday. 
The outstanding cause of the strike is 
the refusal of the owners to recog- 
nize the union, and the passions of 
the men have been inflamed by the im- 
portation of strike-breakers. The State 
militia is apparently entirely powerless 
to deal with the situation, and the finan- 
cial question involved by keeping it in 
the field has become a serious one. On 
Tuesday it was decided, after a Cabinet 
meeting, to dispatch Federal troops to 
the strike zone, which Gov. Ammons on 
the same day proclaimed to be in 
a state of insurrection. On Mon- 
day, at the President's request Chair- 
man Foster, of the House Committee 
on Mines and Mining, had a _ confer- 
ence in New York with John D. Rocke- 
feller, jr., representing the interests con- 
trolling the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, with a view to effecting a com- 
promise with the strikers, but without 
result, Mr. Rockefeller presumably main- 
taining the position he took in giv- 
ing evidence before the House commit- 
tee of investigation, when he insisted up- 
on the right of workers to engage in em- 
ployment without reference to a union. 


A convincing message from Colonel 
Goethals was read at the hearing on the 
Panama Canal Repeal bili on Friday, 
putting himself on record as favoring the 
repeal of the exemption clause on finan- 
cial grounds. 


The results of the elections held in 
Venezuela on April 19 to elect a Presi- 
dent of the Provisional Government only 
became known on Thursday of last week. 
Dr. V. Marquez Bustillos, Secretary of 
War, was elected President, and Dr. J. 
Rojas Fernandez, Vice-President. The 
outgoing President, Gen. Juan Vicente 


re 








Gomez, was elected Commander-in-Chief. 


Official announcement was made 
Monday that the Japanese Government 
would participate in the Panama-Pacif 
Exposition, for which purpose an ap 
propriation of $600,000 was made as long 
ago as last May. 


Preparations for active resistance to 
the Home-Rule bill continue to be made 
in Ulster, and counter-preparations by 
the Irish Nationalist Volunteers. On Fri- 
day night and Saturday morning the U!- 
ster volunteers succeeded in landing 4°,- 
000 rifles and haif a million rounds of 
ammunition, which have since been dis- 
tributed by means of automobiles, and 
on Monday night the Nationalist orgen- 
ization retaliated by landing a consign- 
ment of arms, said to have come from 
America, at a remote spot on the coast 
of Donegal. There have been persistent 
reports that the Government contem- 
plates taking some drastic step (the ru- 
mors that Sir Edward Carson would be 
arrested have been revived), and, accord- 
ing to dispatches from Belfast, five war- 
ships arrived off Larne, seventeen miles 
from Belfast, on Monday night. Despite 
official denials, the statement is repeated 
that regiments in Dublin are in readiness 
to be moved to the north. In the House 
of Commons on Monday Mr. Asquith was 
plied with questions on the situation 
Concerning the gun-running of the U!- 
ster Volunteers, which he denounced as 
“a grave and unprecedented outrage,” he 
declared oracularly that the Government 
would “take without delay proper steps 
to vindicate the authority of the law and 
to protect the officers and servants of 
the King and his Majesty’s subjects in 
the exercise of their duties and in the 
enjoyment of their legal rights.” 


The third reading of the bill for th 
disestablishment of the Church in Wales 
was passed in the House of Commons « 
April 21 by a vote of 349 to 245. 


The result of the French general elec- 
tions held on Sunday was to return de! 
nitely only 351 of the 602 Deputies Ir 
251 districts where no candidate obtained 
an absolute majority, a second ballot wil! 
be held on May 10. 

The King and Queen of England pai! 
a state visit to Paris, the first since Kine 
George came to the throne, on Tuesday of 
last week, returning to London on Fri- 
day. The cordiality of their receptior 
testified to the firmness of the entent- 
It seems clear, however, from the terms 
of an official note issued from the British 
Foreign Office on the exchange of views 
between Bir Edward Grey and M. Dou- 
mergue, that there is no present dispo 
sition to turn the triple entente of Ene- 





land, France, and Russia into a more 


formal alliance, as the two last countries 
would desire. 


The deaths of the week include: Judge 
James B. Holland, April 24; Count 
huen-Hedervary de Hedervar, April 25; 
Very Rev. Dionysius F. Best, George F. 
Baer, Thomas J. Barratt, April 25. 
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The Week 


During April, in the almanac-maker's 
Of our chief 
wars, only one, if we consider that the 
War of 1912 virtually began with Madi- 
son's ninety-day embargo on April 4, 
has failed to date from that month. Our 
last entanglement completes a series of 


phrase, look out for war. 


coincidences that extends even to the 
day. April 19, Parker met Pit- 
cairn at Lexington; April 19, 1861, the 
first blood was shed at Baltimore; April 
19, 1898, the joint resolution with re- 
spect to Cuba passed Congress; April 
19, 1914, the ultimatum to Huerta ex- 


pired. 


1775, 


The one exception is the first 
Ezekiel Biglow dated his 
enclosure of his son Hosea’s first poem, 


Mexican war. 


with its picture of Boston recruiters rat- 
tling away on kettle-drums, to “Mister 
Eddyter,” in “june, 1846.” But even that 
conflict had features appealing to the 
unretentive memory of schoolboys. The 
first blood had been shed by Taylor, 
April 24, six weeks before the actual 
declaration of war; while Scott fought 
Cerro Gordo April 18, 1847, The purely 
mathematical probability of a continu- 
of April's distinction may be 

but if peace societies should 
choose to interpret this train of events 
as a peep into our Sibylline leaves, they 
might be forearmed to take special pre 
cautions during the third week of the 


ance 
slight; 


second month of spring. 


Bureau of Labor Ex- 


change, proposed by the Commission on 


The National 
Industrial Relations, is in line with the 
recommendations of the recent Confer- 
ence on Unemployment in New York. 
While the Bureau would have jurisdic- 
tion over all private employment agen- 
an 


cles doing interstate business, its 


most important service would be the 
gathering and distributing of informa- 
tion regarding the labor market, and 
the establishing of free public employ- 
ment offices. As Professor Pigou, of 
Cambridge, remarks in his recent vol- 
ume on “Unemployment,” the efficacy of 
labor exchanges Is especially great when 
they are organized “as an interconnect- 
ed national system, and when they act, 
not merély as bureaus of information, 
but also as centres for the actual em- 


ployment of hands.” In accordance with 


our general policy in this country, we 
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have hitherto left such matters pretty 
much to private management, only a few 
States having undertaken even to super- 
vise the work of private bureaus in any 
thoroughgoing manner. Students of the 
problem feel strongly that the time has 
arrived for more scientific grappling 
with it on the part of individual States, 
and also of the nation. The Commission 
is not rushing into the new ground reck- 
lessly, but is to hold public hearings in 
New York and elsewhere before it at- 
tempts to draft a bill for presentation 
to Congress. 


In contrast with the hysteria which has 
tainted some of the talk emanating 
from high railway quarters, is the quiet, 
but none the less forceful, statement of 
the cardinal factors in the railway-rate 
question made by I. L. Lee, executive 
official of the Pennsylvania. It is upon 
this plane of sober and comprehensive 
discussion that the subject should be 
treated by all three of the parties in the 
case—the railway companies, the Gov- 
ernment, and the public. And so far as 
the public is concerned, certainly so far 
as the intelligent public is concerned, 
we believe its desire is altogether for a 
handling of the question in a spirit of 
fairness, and of regard for distant conse- 
quences no less than of immediate ef- 
fects. That is the spirit invoked in Mr. 
Lee’s remarks. He points out that we have 
entered upon a new era in operating rail- 
ways, “an era demanding elimination 
of grade crossings, demanding improv- 
ed railroad stations, steel cars, auto- 
matic signals, higher wages to the men, 
better accounting, and numerous other 
similar details”; but that we are not 
giving corresponding attention to the 
problem of “providing for the cost of 
these improvements.” To maintain the 
standards exacted by modern conditions 
and modern opinion in these matters, 
the railways must have at command a 
big stream of new capital; and, says Mr. 
Lee, “there is to-day no established pol- 
icy on the part of the people or the Gov- 
ernment concerning the railroads which 
enables a man putting his money into a 
railroad investment to know the kind 
of treatment he is going to receive.” 


ee 


George F. Baer, who died on Sunday, 
was one of the ablest, and, in his per- 
sonal traits as well as his personal 
achievements, one of the most remark- 





able, of the men who gave meaning to 
the title of captain of industry. He com- 
bined the talent of a great lawyer with 
the skill of a great organizer, the ex- 
pert knowledge of a thorough railway 
man, and the iron will and fixed adher- 
ence to sound business principles which 
are necessary to make these qualities pro- 
ductive of real success in such an under- 
taking as he assumed when he took the 
helm in the affairs of the Reading Com- 
pany. To him is due the transforma- 
tion of that railway from a condition of 
chronic bankruptcy to a condition of as- 
sured prosperity. This he accomplish- 
ed, not only by skill as a manager and 
power as an organizer and administra- 
tor, but by steadily resisting all kinds of 
pressure by financiers to conduct the 
road upon stock-jobbing instead of rail- 
way principles. He put blood into the 
road instead of sucking it out. The 
Reading under Baer fared like the 
Union Pacific under Harriman, in con- 
trast with the Missouri Pacific under 
Gould, the "Frisco under Yoakum, or the 
New Haven under Mellen. Baer placed 
the road where bankers would come to 
it, instead of placing it where it would 
have to go to bankers. His work as a 
railway manager must be accounted as 
remarkable, not only for ability, but for 
soundness, 





There is nothing startling about the 
scheme developed by employees and offi- 
cials of the New York Edison Company 
for investment in the stock of the com- 
pany by persons in its service. But 
every movement of this kind is to be 
welcomed, both as good in itself and as 
an indication of a tendency which many 
hope may become general and may as- 
sume a character of very great impor- 
tance. There is, in one respect, more sig- 
nificance in a simple and modest plan 
like this than in one that is of dazzling 
attraction; for what it lacks in great- 
ness of immediate effect it supplies in 
the evident fact that it is capable of imi- 
tation in almost any soundly establish- 
ed industrial enterprise. Under this 
scheme it is free to every employee to 
invest or not, as he pleases; and the 
mechanism provided is that of an “Em- 
ployees’ Investment Company,” to the 
stock of which subscriptions of the 
smallest amounts may be made, these 
being applied by the ancillary company 
to the purchase of stock of the Edison 
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Company itself. The result, in the 
course of years, says one of the Edison 
Company officials, will be to “make of 
the persons working for the electric com- 
pany one of the most formidable groups 
of stockholders, and they will have pow- 
er to make rulings and laws affecting 
their own business welfare.” It is along 
lines like these that many serious stu- 
dents of industrial conditions hope to 
find the development of a more whole- 
some relation between capital and labor. 





One of the duties of the Governor of 
Massachusetts is to veto the annual bill 
giving the “veterans” of the Spanish 
War preference over civilians in ap- 
pointments to the civil service of the 
State. The effect upon the quality of 
work done for the State is, of course, 
beneath consideration. What impresses 
the outsider is the persistence with 
which the bill is introduced and passed, 
only to be vetoed. For a series of years 
every Governor of Massachusetts, Re- 
publican or Democrat, has had the priv- 
ilege of disapproving it. Do the mem- 
bers of the Legislature secretly hope 
that he will take upon his shoulders the 
responsibility of preventing its enact- 
ment, while they shake their heads in 
apparent sorrow over his obstinacy? It 
must be admitted that the “veterans” of 
all our wars have never shown reluc- 
tance to jog our memory of their sacri- 
fices. 





American moralists on the false pride 
of denominationalism have never had 
need to go to Kikiyu for a text. A plain 
one is revealed in the John F. Slater 
Educational Fund’s examination of 
church schools for negroes in the South. 
In the cities and towns of twelve States 
it reports fifty cases of the flagrant du- 
plication of effort by denominational 
schools; in some, four or five are weakly 
but eagerly competing with one anoth- 
er or with the public schools. The tact- 
ful administrators of the Fund appeal to 
a sense of denominational expediency. 
One codperative school, founded on that 
at present strongest, should generally 
suffice. Each church might put the 


money saved “into some strong, central 
college or industrial institute, whose 
graduates would be fitted to carry forth 
the particular faith. . . . Or if no 
one church school might be left with the 


might not all withdraw to advantage 
and codperate with the public-school au- 
thorities in providing better facilities?” 
No one thinks money for negro educa- 
tion can be made to go too far; and the 
churches could recite with more fervor 
the immense need for contributions if 
their own failure to codjperate were not 
in part responsible for it. 





The health of Jacob A. Riis, it is stat- 
ed, has become so impaired as to require 
his retirement from the activities to 
which he has been devoted. He is as 
yet only on the threshold of old age, be- 
ing not quite sixty-five, and there are 
not many men in the country who have 
more fairly won the good wishes of all 
“men of gentle will” for many years of 
quiet happiness after a lifetime of ac- 
tive effort. Mr. Riis was one of the van- 
guard of that army of men and women 
who, in the past five and twenty years, 
have been laboring to improve the lot of 
the least fortunate of their fellow-be- 
ings, and have quickened the national 
conscience in this whole domain of 
thought and feeling and action. In his 
work, and his talk, and his writing, 
about conditions in the slums of New 
York, there was a quality of heartfelt 
sympathy, made all the more moving 
by a kindly and genuine humor, which 
was peculiarly contagious. A certain 
simplicity of mind, which in some mat- 
ters that he touched was not to his ad- 
vantage, only strengthened him in what 
he said and what he did about the 
wretchedness of Five Points, the crying 
need of downtown playgrounds and 
parks, and other concrete things that he 
fought for and won in behalf of the poor 
of New York. He can take to himself, 
in his retirement, the satisfaction that 
goes with having done good work him- 
self, and having been the cause of good 
work, and of good feeling, in others. 





If anything is more wonderfully 


fraught with chance than history, it is 
undoubtedly the collection of histori- 
cal materials. The rich mine in which 
Assistant State Librarian Swem of Vir- 
ginia has been delving for manuscripts 
concerning the Old Dominion, Kentucky, 
and the Northwest is calculated to 
make the growing tribe of Western an- 
tiquarians green with envy. His zeal 
and industry in tabulating the mass of 


ment of the Library are undeniable; but 
how its exploration was left for him is 
a story paralleling the finding of the 
Jesuit Narratives and Kaskaskia Ree- 
ords. Mr. Swem’s report, “A List of 
MSS. Recently Deposited in the State 
Library by the State Auditor,” enumer- 
ates among the accumulated State and 
county papers of a century and a half 
nearly 700,000 pieces of value. Records 
of property alone are estimated “to con- 
stitute the most authentic and compre- 
hensive source material for the econom- 
ic and social history of Virginia from 
1782 to the close of the war between 
the States.” Items abound scarcely less 
interesting than the following: “Clark, 
George Rogers. 70 packages of letters, 
accounts, orders, captured papers, and 
miscellaneous documents concerning 
George Rogers Clark and the Illinois 
country, 1778-1783. 300 pieces per pack- 
age.” Nothing of more interest to the 
growing army curious concerning the 
opening of the Ohio and Mississippi 
country has been recently brought to 
light; though the work of investigators 
among buried materials has been a ris- 
ing monument to the ability of a new 
historical perspective to bring forth 


new Columbuses. 


How unresponsive to the spirit of the 
time it is possible for a community to 
be is illustrated by Indianapolis, which, 
according to the latest reports, is not to 
have a “clean-up week.” Not to have 
a clean-up week is worse, if anything, 
than not to have a “slogan” or a plan 
for a civic centre. But the Indianapolis 
Board of Public Works takes the posi- 
tion that the city is cleaning the streets 
and alleys all the time, and that a spe- 
cial week for that purpose is unneces- 
sary. If citizens have any complaints 
about the work as at present conducted, 
they are invited to state them. This 
line of reasoning may sound well, but 
it overlooks the main point. What is 
the purpose of a clean-up week? To 
clean up? Of course not. The purpose of 
this institution is to arouse the spirit 
of codperation among the citizens, to get 
them off the beaten track for a few 
days, to set everybody doing something 
that he is unused to doing. Olean-up 
week, in a word, has the same end as 
reading poetry or listening to a Chau- 
tauqua speaker. It makes one feel that 








work, especially in primary education, 


material that he discovered in the base- 


one is a part of the great uplift of hu- 
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manity now everywhere staged, and at 
the same time it is a novel form of recre- 


ation. 





Federal Commissioner Claxton helds 
in- 
in 


the schools should provide 
through 


that 


struction “what is now, 
most cities, a long, wasteful vacation.” 
The 


educators 


local 
three 
and 
Whether the va- 
cation ought to be shortened may be 
arguable either from the point of view 
the revolutionary schedule of Dr. 
Claxton, involving completion of eight 
years’ primary work in six, extension 
of secondary studies to comprehend 
early college work, and the advanced 
specialization of the universities, or 
from that of city residents to whom the 
long vacation seems an outgrown rural 
institution. But opposition has hereto- 
fore been effective, in a feeling that 
even slight at home was not 
harmful, if thereby the return to school 
was made something not to be contem- 
plated with loathing. 


Chicago Tribune supports 
the 
“an unnecessary waste, 


in pronouncing 
months 
worse than waste.” 


of 


ennui 


A new magazine which challenges the 
public with such a title as the Unpopu- 
lar Review must expect to stand on its 
mettle. But if the January issue left 
lover truths” 
doubting whether this particular quar- 
likely 
over-well, his doubts have probably been 
removed by the solid substance and 
brilliant execution of the second issue, 
now out for April-June. 


any of “disagreeable 


terly was to justify its name 


On inspection 
the truths turn out to be fairly agree- 
Their nature may be gathered 
from the opening articles of the current 
number. 


able. 


Thus, the initial paper deals 
with the “Soul of Capitalism”: “a broad- 
er and more liberal humanity than the 
world has known before—such, after all, 
It 
will pass away, being “none too respon- 


is the evolving soul of capitalism.” 


sive,” but in its place will come neither 
unbridled individualism nor a socialis- 
the 
that thesis stands the article on “Natur- 
al Aristoeracy,” which argues that “the 


regimentation. As a pendant to 


remedy for the evils of license is not 
in the elimination of popular restraint, 
but precisely in bringing people to re- 
speet and follow their right leaders. The 
eure of democracy is not more democ- 
racy, but better democracy.” Meanwhile 





the writer of the essay on “A Sociologi- 
cal Nightmare” makes excellent fooling 
of the wild scramble of theorists who 
are turning society into an “addled Par- 
liament” of tongues; another essayist, 
with genial gallantry, rallies the women 
on their presumed “Right to Be Amus- 
ed,” and still another speaks with grave 
concern of “Social Untruth and Social 
Unrest,” as seen in the careless, or wick- 
ed, habit of exaggerating actual evils in 
such a way as to promote a revolution- 
ary propaganda rather than a salutary 
reform. 





There is abundant other matter in the 
Unpopular, but from these opening ar- 
ticles its main intention is clear—to 
laugh the follies of the day out of court, 
and to stand stanchly for what has been 
proved and found good; to distinguish 
between the giddy eddies of conceit and 
the advancing current of order; to look 
below the surface glitter at the deeper 
meaning of the age; to be wise and mer- 
ry at the same time. To such a quar- 
terly the Nation extends the right hana 
of fellowship. And for Mr. Henry Holt, 
who is at once the editor and publisher, 
we desire the success that he merits and 
all the enjoyment that he is sure to find 
in his new undertaking. His friends 
will hope that a goodly number of men 
and women who have never heard his 
voice may come, through the pages of 
the magazine of which he is the animat- 
ing spirit, to share with them the ripe 
wisdom of his years and experience. 





If the victory of the Oxford relay team 
at the Pennsylvania games does not ex- 
cite a shout of gratulation in England, 
it will be at least “a thought,” in Mr. 
Pecksniff’s words on a like occasion, 
“which is very soothing.” The less noise 
is made over it, of course, the more read- 
ily will some Americans correct an ex- 
aggerated impression that athletic deca- 
dence has been the introspective topic 
served with British luncheon, dinner, 
and breakfast for months. Nothing lack- 
ed to make the triumph complete, The 
single American Rhodes scholar among 
the runners made the poorest race, in 
comparison with his opponent, of the 
four. The eight-inch margin at the tape, 
the pluck of the English runner, who 
closed up fifteen yards in the last mile 
and collapsed, the virtual record for a 
heavy field, united to distinguish the 
result. 


Charges of conspiracy and falsifica- 
tion are steadily hurled against Mr. 
Asquith, and if Mr. Bonar Law, when 
brought to the point, will mitigate and 
explain and postpone, that does not 
seem to stand in the way of the same 
egecusation being brought forth with 
the same degree of violence on the 
next occasion. The Unionist indict- 
ment was challenged last week by Mr. 
Asquith, who offered to set a day for 
debating the conspiracy charge; where- 
upon Mr. Bondr Law embattled sud- 
denly became Mr. Bonar Law judicial, 
asserting that he could not fling him- 
self into the fray for King and coun- 
try until he had read a Government 
White Book on the subject. 





The personnel of the new French 
Chamber of Deputies, returned by the 
general elections held on Sunday, will 
not finally be determined till after May 
10, when there will be a second plural- 
ity turn for the 251 districts which gave 
no absolute majority. It is probable, 
however, that the Radical and Socialist 
majority will remain in power, although 
on Sunday’s voting the groups led by 
ex-Premiers Briand and Barthou, and 
known as the Democrats of the Left, 
have made some gains. The murder 
of the editor of Figaro, followed by 
unpleasant disclosures regarding the 
close connection between high finance 
and men high in political power, may 
have affected the outcome in isolated 
instances, but it will hardly have broken 
the established ascendency of the radi- 
cal elements. The murder of M. Cal- 
mette led to the resignation of two Cab- 
inet members and might have over- 
thrown the Doumergue Ministry if the 
elections had not been so close at hand. 
The advantage of being in power dur- 
ing a general election is recognized in 
France as in other Latin countries. The 
issue which has been most debated dur- 
ing the campaign is the proposal for an 
abandonment of the three years’ mili- 
tary service law, which was enacted al- 
‘most the other day under the influence 
of the German war scare. At that time 
there was every sign that the nation, 
with the exception of the Socialists, was 
united in favor ef the longer term of 
service. The fact that a return to two 
years has now been found a popular 
election cry shows to what extent na- 
tional “upheavals” may be exaggerated 





as the result ef manipulation. 
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MEXICO. 

The week that has passed has been 
one of grave and sobering experience 
for this country. We have been, not on 
the brink of war, but actually in armed 
conflict with another Power—call that 
power Huerta or Mexico—and while 
there was on all hands a determination, 
if the worst must come, to do what must 
be done, there was evident in the mass of 
the American people a profound distaste 
for the whole sorry business, a convic- 
tion that somehow, somewhere a blun- 
der had been committed, and that we 
were going to war for no just cause and 
with a people against whom we had no 
just quarrel. Nobody will rightly ac- 
cuse President Wilson of insincerity in 
contending that our operations have 
been directed not against the Mexican 
people but against Huerta, but the reply 
of Carranza to the amiable overtures of 
the Secretary of State is sufficient dem- 
onstration of the view that the people 
of Mexico as a whole take of our action. 


The plain facts of the case are these: 
that the Administration has undertaken 
hostile operations against a man whom 
it has refused to recognize as de-facto 
President of Mexico, because he tem- 
porized about making reparation to 
this country for an insult to the flag 
in the precise form prescribed by inter- 
national usage. It was not even that 
an apology had been refused, for it had 
not. Huerta had made an apology; 
more, he had undertaken to salute the 
flag in the manner demanded, the only 
stipulation being that the salute should 
be returned and that a protocol to this 
effect should be put into writing. That 
was the occasion for the undertaking of 
an enterprise the end of which no man 
can foresee, but which has already ex- 
acted its price in the lives of Americans 
and Mexicans. And the reason for the 
refusal of the protocol? Because it was 
net in accord with diplomatic usage’ 
But what has diplomatic usage to do 
with a private individual whose official 
existence we do not ‘recognize? Or be- 
cause the mere signing of it might in- 
volve that recognition which we have 
80 studiously avoided? So, we may talk 
to a man through our accredited diplo- 
matic agent in Mexico, but rather than 
correspond with him we will go to war. 
It is straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel. 


ed for our action in Mexico. Nobody 
pretends that they are the sole reasons. 
If they were, our justification for the ex- 
treme measures that have been taken 
would appear even more miserably in- 
adequate than it does. Huerta has pur- 
sued a policy of pinpricks exceedingly 
trying to the patience of the Adminis- 
tration, galling to the pride of any but 
a nation that is truly great and secure 
in the consciousness of its national hon- 
or. The lives and property of American 
citizens have been in danger in Mexico, 
and to protect their lives is one of 
the first duties of a government; but in 
the part of Mexico controlled by Huerta 
Americans have enjoyed heretofore a 
greater security than in those districts 
which are in the hands of Villa and the 
rvebels. Yet, be it remembered, it is 
against Huerta, and Huerta alone, not 
against Villa, not against the Mexican 
people, Federals or rebels, that all the 
armed resources of the United States 
have been arrayed. 

These, we think, are the kind of re- 
flections that have been in the minds of 
many thoughtful Americans during the 
past week. It is because the majority 
of the American people realize, perhaps 
vaguely, the inconsistency which has 
marked the policy of the Administra- 
tion, the inadequacy of the grounds on 
which war has been threatened, that 
there has been a notable absence of the 
jingoistic spirit. 


The same temperate spirit which made 
the American people view with distaste 
the prospect of a war in Mexico has 
made it welcome with a sense of pro- 
found relief the announcement on Sun- 
day of an offer of mediation by the re- 
publics of Brazil, Chili, and the Argen- 
tine, and the acceptance of the offer by 
our Government and by Huerta. 

Confessedly, the difficulties still con- 
fronting us are many and great. Which- 
ever way one looks at it, the Mexican 
situation appears formidable. The 
chapter of accidents may go fatefully 
against the plans of the Administration 
and of our mediating friends in South 
America. But a good and hopeful begin- 
ning has been made, and the thing to 
do now is to press on with courage. 
Already much has been accomplish- 
ed. In accepting so promptly, even if 
with due reservations, the good offices 
of Brazil, Chili, and the Argentine, Pres- 





These are the official reasons advance- 


ident Wilson gave the very best proof of 


bis sincere desire for peace. One needs 
only to recall the difference in 1898. 
Then the British Ambassador made a 


proffer of friendly services, on the part 
of European Powers, to prevent the 
war with Spain, but it was politely 
declined by President McKinley. Mr 
Wilson could, in consistency, do no less 
than welcome the approach of the South 
Americans. He and Mr. Bryan have 
been negotiating a series of treaties aim 
ing to bind the nations to agree to a 
certain “pause” for inquiry and reflec- 
tion, before passing from a cause of hos- 
tility into actual war. The offer of such 
a breathing space was immediately ac- 
cepted by the Administration, and Presi- 
dent Wilson must have seen how ready 
his countrymen are to support him in 
every reasonable effort to ground arms 
in Mexico. 


¢ 


Most welcome, also, is the instant ef- 


fect of his action throughout South 
America. It came in the nick of time; 
for ugly things were already beginning 


to be said about us in the Argentine 


press and in Brazil. In Montevideo 
anti-American demonstrations had actu 
ally begun. It is evident that a strong 
feeling against the United States would 
soon have been manifesting itself in al 


those countries. If war with Mexico 


|had been resolved upon, for whatever 


reason and with whatever disavowals 
of selfish purposes on our part, we 
should have been denounced up and down 
South America as a nation of hypocriti- 
cal land-grabbers. But now all this will 


be stilled; for it is in the hands of 
South Americans that we have, as it 
were, placed the keeping of our honor, 


with the task of avoiding war with Mex- 
ico, if that be possible. The effect will 
surely be to create a great and favor- 
able revulsion of sentiment in South 
America, 

Even in distraught Mexico, the result 
must be to revive confidence in the for- 
bearance and good will of the United 
States Government. The present, sure 
ly, is the moment for intelligent and 
patriotic Mexicans to assert themselves 


| They must see that here is a last chance 


to prevent their country from either 
bleeding to death or being overrun by 
a foreign invader. In the fact that me- 
diation is now offered by nations of 
their own race and speech, they ought to 
see the happiest auguries. The advances 





made to the Mexican people by the South 
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American mediators are certain to be 
So, too, will their advice 
Now, if ever, 


sympathetic. 
be intelligent and candid. 
there ought to be a great rallying of 
the better-class Mexicans in the hope of 
working out a plan that shall at once 
Stay a desolating civil war, put a stop to 
threatened foreign hostilities, and give 
promise of a permanent restoration of 
law and order. 

Any suggestion of this kind must per- 
force be at present only tentative. The 
great thing is that time for thought has 
been gained, time for negotiation, time 
humane instincts to reassert 
themselves. The fighting has been 
checked. Opportunity for reason to ut- 
ter its voice has been obtained. The 
whole Christian world will look on with 
devout hope that the effort now making 
to find a peaceful solution may in the 


for the 


end succeed. 


THE ARMY AND THE WAR. 
Mexico finds the 


regular army in vastly better condition 


Our aggression in 


for a campaign than it was in 1898. 


Then its authorized strength was 27,164, 


but its actual numbers considerably 
less. Many of its officers were incapaci- 
tated by dry-rot and advanced years. 
Many regiments had never met as a 


whole, and only two or three generals 
had ever mancuvred a division, much 
less a corps. The lieutenants and cap- 
tains of 1898 are the colonels and gener- 
als of today. Whereas Gen. Shafter was 
physically incapacitated for active ser- 
vice and sixty-three years of age, Gen. 
is not 


Funston, our senior brigadier, 


yet forty-nine, and of a vigorous and 
alert personality. Today the author- 
ized strength is 100,000, and the actual 
numbers close to 90,000, including the 


Philippine Scouts. Of the total, 65,000 
in this country, the rest being in 


Rico, 


are 


Panama, Porto Hawall, and the 


Philippines. These figures include the 
Const Artillery. 

No one would, of course, contend that 
The 


inertia of a body of officials with per- 


our army has reached perfection. 


manent positions is greater than those 
unacquainted with it 
There is an almost paralyzing lack of 
initiative; officers sit at their desks and 
too readily become the victims of con- 
and of red-tape regulations. 


can imagine 


servatism 


Hence, if a large mobilization should be 
necessary, we should see a good deal of 
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the confusion of 1898, and certainly 
much of the delay repeated, particularly 
as the Volunteer Army bill has only just 
passed. There has been great slothful- 
ness in working out detailed plans for 
the mobilization of the militia, although 
most elaborate programmes for the in- 
vasion of Mexico by the regulars have 
been in hand for several years. But for 
two years many regulars have been in 
camp in Texas or patrolling the border, 
between 17,000 and 18,000 being so em- 
ployed today. There probably never 
were American troops in better physical 
condition for service, and 4,000 of them 
were promptly sent by water to garri- 
son Vera Cruz. While Shafter’s army 
was a splendid aggregation of small 
units, admirably officered as to captains 
and lieutenants, the present regiments 
are far better armed and equipped, and 
their officers have had a much broader 
training and far greater variety of ser- 
vice, notably in large bodies. Fifty per 
cent. of them have seen active service in 
Cuba or the Philippines, and the aver- 
age age of the officers of every rank is 
much lower than was the case in 1898, 
while their physical condition is su- 
perior. 

But should all of Mexico turn against 
us, these men would be merely a drop 
in the bucket. Indeed, the best-drilled 
militia, like that of New York, would, in 
the event of hostilities actually devel- 
oping, do well to expect an immediate 


eall to arms. Somebody would have to 


take the place of the regulars on the 
Texas border, even if our operations 
were confined to the Huertistas. Forts 
must be garrisoned to relieve the Coast 
which would have to do 
it did in Mexico 


Artillery, 
infantry duty, as 


before, and as it did in the Civil 
War. This use of the militia would 
be of great service, and would be 


within the Constitution; the Attorney- 
General has ruled that, in accordance 
with the specific terms of that document, 
militia cannot be sent across the borders 
of our country. Insistence by certain 
militia on their right to fight on their 
own territory was the cause of one de- 
feat In our war of a hundred and two 
years ago. Under the proposed new vol- 
unteer law, State militia regiments will 
be allowed to volunteer as a whole— 
which was the principle for which the 
Seventh New York stood up in 1898 and 





for which it was so outrageously i1)- 





treated by an unthinking public. But 
even the New York regiments cannot 
all go until, in accordance with our Con- 
stitution, 10,000 militia are raised to 
take their place. These would be partly 
officered, as in 1898, by men who for 
physical or for family reasons are not 
able to go to the front. 

As for the troops, many would drop 
out for similar reasons. All talk of the 
112,000 militia being ready for war as 
a whole is nonsense. The regiments 
would have to be made over largely, as 
in 1898. Volunteer regiments of wholly 
new material should come into being, now 
that the new bill is law, under far bet- 
ter auspices than in 1846, 1861, or 1898. 
For instance, it will provide a system 
of recruiting regiments in the field from 
recruit depots, instead of the wasteful 
practice of the Civil War of recruiting 
new regiments when the veteran organ- 
izations melted away. It provides for the 
appointment of staff and general offi- 
cers; it makes easy the passage of regu- 
lar officers to the highest places in the 
volunteer regiments, and provides tem- 
porary substitutes for the officers thus 
detailed away from the regulars. It 
prescribes that the President, instead 
of the Governors, as heretofore, shall 
appoint all volunteer officers, and that 
preference shall be given to men of ex- 
perience and training in the army, the 
militia, the volunteers of 1898, and the 
military schools of the country. There 
is also an excellent provision for elim- 
inating unfit or vicious officers. Under 
this law there should be no payment of 
bounties and no short-term enlistments, 
both great evils in 1861-65. Finally, the 
President is authorized by the law to 
call out 200,000 men as he sees fit. 

But it is an open secret that as time 
has gone on the army authorities have 
steadily raised their estimates of the 
number of troops needed to “pacify” all 
of Mexico. Originally, the estimate was 
250,000 men and five years. To-day some 
generals estimate as high as 500,000, 
and an expense of a million dollars a 
day is expected by all. Should all Mex- 
ico be arrayed against us, the country 
would have to be prepared for terrible 
sacrifices of men and money. Only two 
or three of our active generals have com- 
manded a brigade during hostilities; 
their worth would have to be tested in 
what one of them has called the “best 
guerrilla country in the world.” The 
cost of it all might easily be staggering. 
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THE RIGHT TO PUNISH. 


There appeared in the newspapers a 
short time ago an item to the effect that 
in Rhode Island a former convict has 
brought suit for the recovery of wages 
which he says are due him for labor 
performed by him while a prisoner un- 
der the convict-contract system. The 
suit is based on the fact that the Con- 
stitution of Rhode Island, which con- 
tains a prohibition of slavery, does not 
expressly declare that the prohibition 
is not to be understood as covering la- 
bor, or involuntary servitude, exacted 
as a punishment for crime. The lan- 
guage of the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
is:, “Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction.” But we have no de 
sire to enter into the judicial question 
brought up in the Rhode Island case 
as such. 

What does interest us very much is 
the attitude that appears to be adopted 
towards the matter by certain advo- 
cates of prison reform. With the gener- 
al aims of the constantly growing num- 
bers of earnest workers in this field we 
are in hearty sympathy. There is a 
tremendous task before us in the direc- 
tion of improved methods of treatment 
of criminals, not to speak of the ex- 
tirpation of outrageous abuses and fia- 
grant inefficiencies in the administra- 
tion of existing methods. But along 
with a great deal of admirable endeavor, 
both in the way of constructive criti- 
cism and of intelligent experiment, there 
is rife nowadays a great deal of crude 
dogma and dangerous sentimentality. 
It is stated that this convict’s suit is 
backed by persons interested in prison- 
labor reform. The case for his claim, 
as seen by them—and apparently ap- 
proved by the editor—is thus stated 
in an editorial in the Chicago Record- 
Herald: : 

The theory is that a convict should be 
paid decent wages, and that his family 
or other dependents should have the ben- 
efit of his toil. Of course, if the convict 
is a slave, he has no rights that anybody 
is bound to respect. If he is not a slave, 
the wages of his toil and conditions of 
his employment in or out of prison re- 
quire proper regulation in the interest 


of justice. It is to be hoped that the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island will not 
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seek or find some technical loophole 
through which to escape, but will tackle 
the issue in its vital bearings and rejoice 
in the opportunity to hand down a mem- 
orable opinion. 

Undoubtedly, the question of a convict's 
wages and of the conditions of his em- 
ployment is one that requires “proper 
regulation.” It may be that to give him 
the full net proceeds of his labor would 
be a wise policy; it is almost certainly 
true that some approximation to such a 
course would be most beneficial to the 
community as well as to the convict. 
But to say that he has a right to such 
treatment simply because he is not a 
“slave,” is to reduce to absurdity the 
whole idea of criminal justice. Where 
are you going to draw the line? If he 
possesses the ordinary rights of a free- 
man, he possesses the right to come and 
go, to enjoy the society of his wife and 
children, to work as much or as little 
as he pleases. Is he to be mocked 
with mere wages, to be enjoyed perhaps 
only after years of waiting, and in the 
meanwhile to pine away in loneliness 
and confinement? Is the withholding of 
wages the only deprivation which the 
slave endures? Is it the bitterest of the 
pangs he is called upon to suffer? Is 
the loss of liberty nothing, so long as a 
daily dole of money is added to the daily 
dole of food? 

We ask these questions not by way 
of legal argument on the Rhode Island 
case, but on account of their bearing on 
the whole subject of criminal law and 
criminal administration. Those who un- 
dertake to settle the fundamental is- 
sues of that subject by an appeal to the 
mere catchwords of an abstract dogma 
of human rights are only saved from 


sinking in a quagmire of impossibilities | 
by failure to carry their dogmatizing | 
and sentimentalizing to its legitimate| 


conclusion. The abstract right of a man 
to the ordinary prerogatives of a free- 
man is either forfeitable by crime or 
it is not. If it is not forfeitable, 
we have no right to deprive any crim- 
inal of his liberty. If it is thus for- 


feitable, the nature and limits of the. 


deprivations to which he may be sub- 
jected must be determined by consid- 
erations of public expediency, and not 
by the dicta of any abstract theory of 
human rights. Let unnecessary harsh- 
ness be abolished, by all means; but let 


it be abolished because it is shown to be 
unnecessary or ineffective. Let encour- 
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agement to thrift be given the convict; 
but let it be given because there is sound 
reason to believe that it will promote 
his reformation, or succor his depen. 
dents, and will not injure the commu- 


nity. 

We grope sadly, to be sure, in the 
treatment of these matters. We have 
given them scant attentien; we have 
blundered in regard to them; we have 


suffered venality and incompetence to 





work untold evils in relation to them; 
|we have even been shamefully niggard- 
ly in supplying the means for a proper 
j}administration of the system we have. 
To mend all this—slowly if we can do 
| no better, rapidly if we can arouse the 
| community to a sense of its full duty— 
is an urgent task. It is being carried 
on by men and women who devote their 
lives to this unattractive and often 
thankless work. But with all its faults 
and shortcomings the system of criml- 
nal justice has performed a function 
absolutely indispensable to the carry- 
ing on of civilized life. It has done its 
work wastefully, stupidly if you please; 
but it has done its work, and that work 
ec ntinues to be as essential as ever. In 
crder to maintain it, it is necessary to 
hold, with clear conviction, without 
tremor or apology, that the right to 
punish rests on the solid foundation of 
the highest public expediency. Those 
who indulge in such talk as we have 
here been criticising can find no logical 
stopping-place short of a complete de- 
nial of that right as so founded. And 
that way madness lies. 


THE LONELY HEIGHTS OF SCIENCE, 


Looking under the name “Hill,” in 





the Encyclopaedia Britannica, we find 
“Hill, Ambrose Powell, American Con- 
federate soldier,” “Hill, Daniel Harvey, 
American Confederate soldier,” “Hill, 
David Bennett, American politician,” 
and other Hills, American and English, 
but not Hill, George William, American 


astronomer. Nor did the death of 
George William Hill, a few days ago, 
evoke from the American newspaper 
| press anything more than perfunctory 
notice. Yet he was one of the extremely 
small group of men in this country 
whose scientific work was of the high- 
est order. His researches in celestial 
mechanics will rank permanently among 
the memorable achievements of the hu- 
man mind in a domain in which some 
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of the greatest intellects of the race 
bave exerted their utmost powers. One 
of the many notable testimonials te his 
rare eminence was the publication, sever- 
al years ago, by the Carnegie Institu- 
of his “Collected Mathematical 
Works,” with an introduction by Henri 
Poincaré, the most illustrious French 
mathematician of the last two genera- 
tions. In this introduction, Poincaré 
gives an outline of Hill's researches, and 
their relation to what had 


tion, 


discusses 
been done by his predecessors, and their 
bearing on the future development of 
celestial meehanics. 

Se remote are labors like these, not 
only from the ordinary interests of 
mankind, but from the possibility of 
even a dim apprehension of their nature 
on the part of any but mathematicians, 
that it is not surprising that the man 
whose life is given over to their pursuit 
gains none of the glittering rewards, 
such as they are, of popular notice. 
And in the partieular ease of George 
W. Hill, it weuld be peculiarly inept 
to treat the absence of such notice of 
him, alive or dead, as a personal griev- 
For Hill by deliberate 


recluse, a solitary, even in 


ance, was, 
choice, a 
relation to the small circle of the eleet 
who were capable of fellowship with 
him in the special intellectual field to 
which he was so exclusively devoted. 
And yet ene can but feel that, in one 
way or another, the consciousness of 
this kind of high endeavor and achieve- 
well be 


and that if it were, the re- 


ment might more widespread 
than it is; 
sult would 
benefit the 


benefit to sectety at large—of no small 


be a reciprocal benefit—a 


to man of science and a 


value. In the ease of an almost freakish 
stmplieity and self-withdrawal like that 
of Hill, it may be that nothing of the 
kind would be possible; but his case is 
highly exceptional. It is not many years 
since there died an American mathe- 
physicist of similar scientific 
eminence, a man whose work is ac- 
knowledged to be In the first rank, and 
who was during his entire career pro- 
feseor in one of our leading universi- 
ties; but how many Americans knew 
the name of Willard Gibbs? How many 
persons in New Haven-—how many Yale 
students even—were aware that this 
modest scholar was one of the world's 
in a great field of scientific 


matical 


leaders 
thought? 
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It is something of a coincidence that 
within the few days since the death of 
Dr. Hill, another American man of ge- 
nius has been taken away who, different 
in almost every possible way from Hill, 
was like him in that his life had for 
many years been passed in extreme se- 
clusion. A man at once of extraordi- 
nary acumen and originality, and of a 
phenomenal range of intellectual inter- 
ests, there was in Charles S. Peirce a 
vein of the erratic, perhaps one may 
Say the unstable, which seems to ac- 
count for his achievements having fall- 
en far short of what might have been 
expected of his unquestionably splendid 
powers. Even as it is, however, he left 
his mark on at least two branches of the 
intellectual activity of the age. In that 
modern development of the science of 
reasoning which is usually designated 
by the name of Symbolic Logic, his 
work well deserves to be called bahn- 
brechend; the leading German writer 
on the subject, Ernst Schroeder, makes 
it the foundation of his extensive trea- 
tise. And it is from Peirce that William 
James derived the name “Pragmatism,” 
and the doctrine for which that name 
stands in James’s work; though, in the 
interest of accuracy, it is necessary to 
add that Peirce repudiated James’s de- 
velopment of his seminal idea. But the 
concrete fruits of Peirce’s labors, many 
as are the fields in which he worked, 
are small in comparison with what those 
yho came into contact with him could 
not but feel would have fallen into his 
hands if he had but possessed that some- 
thing—constancy, balance, or whatever 
it may be—which nature seems to have 
denied him. 

That there might be—that there has 
been In other times and other countries 
genial and 


—an atmosphere more 
friendly even for those whose labors car- 
ry them to those strange and lofty 
heights in which dwells the mathema- 
ticlan or the abstract philosopher, we 
have already intimated. But these al- 
most self-condemned exiles from “the 
kindly race of men” are not the enly 
scholars who suffer from an intelectual 
isolation that ts deplorable, and to the 
nature and consequences of which we 
seldom or never give attention. That 
free-masonry of the intelleet which has 
played an imestimable part in the high- 
er culture of Eerope is almost wholly 
absent, as yet, fn our university circles. 





Foreign Correspondence 


THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE—REC- 
OMMENDATIONS OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

Lonpon, April 17. 

The British Civil Service has had a 
hard task to live down the reputation giv- 
en it by Charles Lamb. His rhyming 
account of the problems that occupied 
him daily from ten to four, and his prac- 
tice of making up for late arrival by go- 
ing away early, have left a widespread 
impression that Whitehall is almost a 
synonym for Lotus Island. But Lamb 
retired from the East India Office in 
1825, and nowadays the interiors of the 
large buildings that stretch from Trafal- 
gar Square to the Houses of Parliament 
show little resemblance to a land where 
it is always afternoon. Indeed, the pres- 
sure upon the more responsible Civil Ser- 
vants when bills relating to their own 
departments are passing through the 
House might be compared to that upon 
the station masters of the big railway ter- 
minals during the excursion season. 

Not only is the daily round of the 
Government clerk far more strenuous 
than a hundred, or even fifty, years ago, 
but, at the same time, the gate into the 
service has been narrowed by the mod- 
ern custom of filling so many of the ap- 
pointments by open competition. In 1853 
it was declared by the Commissioners 
chosen to report on the existing system 
of appointment by nomination that “ad- 
mission into the Civil Service was great- 
ly sought after, but it was for the in- 
competent and the indolent and inca- 
pable that it was chiefly desired.” The 
Government departments then were re- 
garded “as a means of securing a main- 
tenance for young men who have no 
ehance of success in the open competi- 
tion of the legal, medical, and mercan- 
tile professions.” 

That scandal, at any rate, has been 
brought to an end. A Royal Commis- 
sien on the Civil Service that has been 
sitting for more than two years has re- 
cently published its recommendations, 
based on four considerable volumes of 
evidence. It finds that the fundamental 
principles on which the Service is based 
are sound, and that its organization is, 
in the main, efficient. There are some 
defects of considerable importance, for 
which remedies are suggested, but the 
Commissioners recommend that the 
principle of open competition should be 
adhered to, and, whenever it is applicable, 
extended. 

One of the reforms now proposed is 
due to the recent agitation against “blind 
aliey” employments. At present, there 
are about 2,600 “boy clerks” who are re- 
cruited between the ages of fifteen and 
sixteen. Some of these have a chance of 
getting a permanent clerkship, but most 
of them are dismissed at eighteen. It is 
recommended that this class be entirely 
abolished, and that, in future, the lowest 
class in the official hierarchy shall be a 
“juntor clerical clase,” recruited at six- 
teen, from boys who have completed the 
intermediate stage in secondary schools. 
Appointments to this class will be per- 
manent. 
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Perhaps the most hotly contested ques- 
tion that has demanded the attention of 
the Royal Commissioners has been the 
relation of first division clerks to second 
division clerks. At present the first di- 
vision is a corps @’élite of about 450 offi- 
cials. They enter the service through 
the door of one of the most difficult ex- 
aminations in the British Isles. With 
few exceptions, the successful candidates 
are men who already have gained high 
university distinctions. 

The higher status and better prospects 
of first division clerks are keenly resent- 
ed by many members of the second divi- 
sion. These are men who enter the ser- 
vice at the age of eighteen or thereabouts, 
after an examination of a much less ad- 
vanced type. Their demand is that at 
least the first division should be large- 
ly recruited by promotions from the sec- 
ond, so that a young man who enters 
at this earlier age, after no more than 
an ordinary secondary education, should 
have a chance of some day rising to the 
highest post in his department. 

Some of their most prominent advo- 
cates have weakened their case by an 
absurd attack upon the first division as 
the apanage of a privileged caste. This 
is sheer nonsense. Most of the first di- 
vision men are, in fact, men without pri- 
vate means, who have made their way 
through a university by scholarships. 
Some of them, it should be noted, come of 
working-class families, and have climbed 
the educational ladder from the lowest 
rung, by winning scholarships in the first 
place from the elementary to the sec- 
ondary schools, and afterwards from the 
latter schools to the universities. 

The Commissioners emphatically reject 
the proposal that the first and second 
division clerks should ultimately be merg- 
ed imto a single class. They reach the 
conclusion that the best education, taken 
im conjunction with the training and for- 
mative inflwences of university life, pro- 
duces the best type of public servant. 
This opinion is confirmed by Sir Francis 
Mowatt, permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury from 1894 to 1903. In an in- 
terview in the Times he points out that 
“experience in comparatively routine 
work, industry, and trustworthiness— 
qualities which distinguish the second 
division in a high degree—though they are 
justly entitled to the descripticn of merit, 
do not of themselves qualify for the 
higher duties of contre] and administra- 
tion.” 

It is, indeed, a most short-sighted pol- 
icy to attempt, in the supposed interests 
of democratic equality, to break down 
the barrier between the first and second 
divisions. A young university graduate 
who has to keep himself by his own 
earnings finds his great difficulty when 
he has completed his course at college 
and is leoking round for a career. The 
acholarships that have hitherto kept him 
have now dropped. At this point the 
civil-service  first-division competition 
comes to his aid. If that is to be abol- 
ished for the sake of improving the po- 
sition of youth who enter the service at 
eighteen, the chief sufferers will not be 
members of the aristocratic caste, but 
the ablest sons of middle-class and work- 
ing-class homes. H. W. H 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT—LEADING 
PERSONALITIES IN FRENCH POLI- 
TICS. 

Paris, April 17. 


Five of the six Republican leaders of 
the past four years are likely to remain 
the protagonists of the new Parliament 
which will assemble in June as a result of 
the general elections on Sunday, April 
26. Leaders of the Conservatives and of 
the Monarchist remnant do not count. 
All fairly represent a high and not un- 
common type of member of Parliament 
in France. 

Raymond Poincaré is fifty-four years 
old, and has been removed from active 


of the republic. He was elected against 
the utmost endeavors of Extreme Radi- 
cals and Socialists, for, as Prime Minister, 
he had been directing French interior 
and foreign policy along other lines than 
theirs. He belongs to a family distin- 
guished in science, and his cousin Henri 
Poincaré was the greatest mathematical 
genius France has produced for a cen- 
tury. He is a man of complete university 
education, a lawyer occupying a fore- 
most place in the exclusive Paris bar, 
and a member of the French Academy. 
He entered Parliament at twenty-seven, 
was Minister of Public Instruction at 
thirty-three, and was twice a particular- 
ly able Finance Minister; and he was a 
power in European councils when For- 
eign Minister during the Balkan troubles. 

Alexandre Millerand is fifty-five years 
old, and is also a leading Paris lawyer. 
He first appeared in politics as one of 
Clemenceau’s young men on the famous 
Justice newspaper. He was in Parlia- 
ment at twenty-six, but did _ not 
enter a Government until he was forty. 
Then, from 1899 to 1902, he was Minis- 
ter of Commerce in the Government 
which Waldeck-Rousseau organized to 
settle the Dreyfus affair. He was known 
as the first Socialist that ever held a post 
in a French Government. 

Like Briand, who came later as chief 
of Government, he has been repudiated 
by the Unified Socialist party of Jaurés. 
In the Poincaré Cabinet he was Minister 
of War, and he is credited with having 
prepared the return to the three years’ 
compulsory military service, which has 
been so opposed by Extreme Radicals 
and Socialists. His power is in his in- 
telligent, serious, and patient labor. 

Aristide Briand is fifty-two years old. 
He took his university degree in law, but 
entered politics early as director of the 
Radical Socialist journal, La Lanterne. 
He was forty before he was elected to 
Parliament, where he sits as an Inde- 
pendent Socialist for the strong work- 
ingmen’s constituency of the manufac- 
turing city of Saint-Etienne. He took a 
leading part, conciliatory as far as pos- 
sible, in the preparation of the law of 
separation of chureb and state. He 
became a Minister with Clemenceau at 
forty-four, and he has since been twice 
Prime Minister. 

The French Parliament has perhaps 
never had a greater master of debate in 
patient reasoning, ready answer, and 
warm, persuasive voice. He has also 
great power over popular assemblies; 





and his instantaneousness of thougtt is 





politics by his election to the Presidency | 
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| said to be the result of frequent par- 
| ticipation as a college student in the 
;}cabaret politics of his native seaport. He 
lis accused by Radical Socialists of lead- 
‘ing the republic straight toward Conser- 
|vative reaction. He will not soon be for- 
| given two famous words summing up 
volumes of political argument—that the 
present Parliamentary constituencies are 
“stagnant pools,” and that the great need 
of the country is “appeasement.” These 
have damaged vitally the Extreme Radi- 
cal position. As for Socialists, they have 
shown themselves capable of alliances 
|}with other parties when these advance 
| their peculiar aims. 

Louis Barthou is fifty-two, a lawyer of 
the Paris bar and a writer. He entered 
Parliament at twenty-seven and Govern- 
ment at thirty-two; and at thirty-four 
he held the important Ministry of the In- 
terior in the Moderate Republican Mé- 
iline Cabinet. Beginning with Clemenceau, 
he has been a member of several Radi- 
cal Governments in late years and was 
Prime Minister after Briand until No- 
vember of last year. Then Extreme Radi- 
cals and Socialists, led by Caillaux in an 
unexpected combination, succeeded in 
overturning his Government and the “ap- 
peasement” policy with it. They accuse 
Barthou of Opportunism with a Conser- 
vative trend, dangerous to the Simen- 
pure republic. 





Joseph Caillaux is fifty-one years old, 
and was the real leader of the Extreme 
tadicals until the unhappy shooting of 
his political enemy, Calmette, editor of 
the Figaro, by Mme. Caillaux. This, how- 
ever, is not likely to keep him from po- 
litical life. He is the son of Finance 
Minister Caillaux, of that Broglie Gov- 
ermment which all but pushed the young 
republic into Conservative reaction to- 
wards monarchy, and which was over- 
thrown by Gambetta and the Radicals of 
that time. He has gone to the opposite 
extreme of Radical Socialism, after spe- 
eializing in finance. He entered Partia- 
ment at thirty-five, and Government the 
year after, with Millerand and Waldeck- 
Rousseau. He was again Finance Min- 
ister with Clemenceau; and he was Prime 
Minister at the difficult moment of the 
German aggression of Agadir. He ceded 
Congo that France might have a free 
hand in Morocco. Caillaux is the Radical 
most feared by Moderates and Conserva- 
tives, because of his recognized ability, 
joined with daring and violent policies, 
and an apparent willingness to take gam- 
blers’ risks. 

Jean Jaurés, who is the best known of 
all abroad, is fifty-five years old, and a 
university professor of philosophy by 
profession. He belongs to a family of 
distinguished naval officers, and certain- 
ly has nothing of the werkman about 
him. He was a member of Parliament 
at twenty-six, and sat in the Republican 
Centre. He has never been In Govern- 
ment, for he migrated rapidly to extreme 
Collectivist Socialism. Twice he lost his 
election, and so skipped two Parliaments; 
but, in and out of Parliament, he has 
been leader of the Socialist party. He is 
inferior as a debater to Briand; but he 
is by far the most noted orator of France, 
both popular and Parliamentary, with a 
voice and chest equal to any strain. 8. D. 
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Clinical Teaching. 


JANEWAY TO GO TO JOHNS 


HOPKINS. 


The announcement that Dr. Theodore 
Cc. Janeway, Bard Professor of Medicine 
in Columbia University, and recently 
elected director of the medical depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Hospital of 
New York, has accepted the professor- 
ship of medicine in the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School—the position once held 
by Sir William Osler—marks the com- 
pletion of the reorganization of the 
main clinical departments of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School on the full-time 
or university basis. The origin and sig- 
nificance of the new organization, now 
for the first time put into effect any- 
where, may be stated as follows: 


The Johns Hopkins Medical School 
opened in 1893 with two novel features: 
in the first place, it possessed an ade- 
quate endowed hospital under full uni- 
versity control—the trustees of the Med- 
ical School having the complete right to 
select the hospital staff; in the second 
place, the professors of the so-called lab- 
oratory subjects, anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and their assistants, were all 
full-time men—teachers, that is, devot- 
ing their entire time and energy to 
instruction and research. Hitherto full- 
time laboratory teaching had not been 
entirely unknown, but the instances 
were rare and sporadic. 


DR. 


The full-time basis in laboratory 
teaching has succeeded so well that now- 
adays it is everywhere accepted as the 
only possible arrangement. It has great- 
ly improved the quality of teaching in 
the laboratory subjects, and greatly in- 
creased the volume and quality of scien- 
tific research in these branches. 


The endowment of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School was not, however, large 
enough to extend the university arrange- 
ment to clinical chairs. Nevertheless, 
the advisability of a full-time expert- 
ment in the teaching of medicine, sur- 
gery, and other clinical subjects has 
been favorably discussed from time to 
The arguments in its favor were 
very substantial. In the first place, as 
the full-time anatomist and physiologist 
had amply justified themselves, there 
was good reason to suppose that the full- 
time arrangement would be even more 
advantageous in case of the still more 
dificult and complicated clinical branch- 
es. There is, however, an additional 
reason arising from the increasing dis- 
tractions Incident to a successful medi- 
eal or surgical career. For the univer- 
sity professors of medicine and surgery, 
by reason of the eminence of their aca- 
demic position and its implication of su- 
perior knowledge and skill, are likely to 
be more and more deeply absorbed by 
the demands of practice, just at the time 


time 





when their opportunities for teaching 
and research are largest. 

In response to a request from the 
trustees of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, the General Education Board in 
October last made a gift of $1,500,000 to 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School, to 
be known as the William H. Welch En- 
dowment for Clinical Education and Re- 
search, the entire income thereof to be 
used for the support of full-time teach- 
ing and research departments in medi- 
cine, surgery, and pediatrics. It was 
stipulated that, in reorganizing these 
three departments, the professor, his as- 
sociates, and assistants should hold 
their posts on the express condition that 
they be salaried university officials and 
that they should themselves accept no 
fees for any medical or surgical service 
that they might render. The university 
medical or surgical teacher is, of course, 
in charge of the hospital wards and out- 
patient department; but over and above 
his work in the public wards, he is free 
to render any service required in the 
interest of. humanity and science; he 
can see any patient that he cares to 
see. Should these be of the usual pri- 
vate patient type, they would pay the 
university a reasonable fee. But the 
time and energy of the professor is fully 
protected, not only because his salary 
eliminates financial interest on his part, 
but because he is himself sole judge as 
to whether a particular case should or 
should not command his attention. In 
order that the time and energy thus 
safeguarded may be profitably employed 
under favorable conditions, the endow- 
ment was made large enough to provide 
professors and assistants with well- 
equipped laboratories, books, and other 
necessary facilities. 

The full-time plan is an appeal to the 
scientific interest and devotion of the 
clinician; and it is significant that the 
first three full-time posts created have 
been filled by men of conspicuous pro- 
fessional standing, who have all gladly 
made great sacrifices in order to pro- 
cure ideal conditions for clinical teach- 
ing and investigation. Dr. Janeway, 
who becomes professor of medicine, is 
a New Yorker by birth, son of the late 
Dr. Edward Janeway, himself one of 
the most distinguished and influential 
teachers of medicine of his generation. 
Indeed, the elder Janeway was one of 
the pioneers in introducing into Amer- 
ica the modern conceptions of pathol- 
ogy and histology contributed to medi- 
cal selence by Virchow; he occupied the 
chair of medicine in the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, and subsequently 
in the consolidated University and Belle- 
vue Medical School. The younger Jane- 
way, who now becomes leader in anoth- 
er step forward in medical education, 
was graduated as doctor of medicine of 
Columbia University in 1895; he was an 
instructor in bacteriology in the College 





of Physicians and Surgeons, 1895-96; 
an interne at St. Luke’s, 1897; instruc- 
tor and lecturer in the University and 
Bellevue Medical College, 1898-1906; as- 
sociate in clinical medicine in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, 1907, 
and professor of medicine, 1909. He 
has also served as visiting physician to 
St. Luke’s, the Presbyterian, and the 
City Hospitals. Dr. Janeway is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Scientific Directors 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, of the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians, and other scientific bod- 
ies. His incumbency of the chair of 
medicine at Columbia University has 
been notable for the close relationship 
established between the Presbyterian 
Hospital and the University, and the in- 
stitution in the Presbyterian Hospital 
of the single-service organization, head- 
ed by the University professors in the 
several branches. It is only fair to say 
that the conditions brought about in the 
Presbyterian Hospital and the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons represent 
the most desirable type of relationship 
between hospital and medical school. 


The chair of surgery at the Johns 
Hopkins on the full-time arrangement 
will be occupied by Dr. William S. Hal- 
sted, most of whose brilliant surgical 
eareer has been passed in the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. Like Dr. Jane- 
way, he is a graduate in medicine of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
New York, serving afterwards in succes- 
sion as surgeon to the Presbyterian, 
Bellevue, and Roosevelt Hospitals of 
New York city. Called to Baltimore on 
the establishment of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Dr. Halsted has ever since 
been its surgeon-in-chief and professor 
of surgery. 

The chair of pediatrics will be occu- 
pied by Dr. John Howland, also a New 
York man. Dr. Howland graduated as 
doctor of medicine at New York Uni- 
versity in 1897 and at Cornell in 1899; 
he was a house officer at the Presbyter- 
ian Hospital, and subsequently in charge 
of the Children’s Clinic at Bellevue Hos- 
pital. He has been associate in pedi- 
atrics at Columbia University and pro- 
fessor of pediatrics in Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. Dr. Howland was 
called to the Johns Hopkins a year ago 
to be physician-in-cLarge of the Harriet 
Lane Home for Invalid Children—this 
institution being the pediatric clinic of 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 

One more remark ought to be added. 
The full-time scheme in medicine and 
surgery calls for ah endowment ade- 
quate to support professors, assistants, 
laboratories, etc. Each department re- 
quires a complete organization, and each 
member of the organization requires fa- 
cilities adapted to his particular kind 
of work. The large sum involved makes 
it improbable that the scheme will be 
at once generally instituted. 
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Church as a Social Force 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE QUESTION: HAS THE 
PROTESTANT CHURCH LOST GROUND IN 
BNDEAVORING TO MAKE ITSELF A SOCIAL 
AND SOCIOLOGICAL FORCE? 


I, 


A CHURCH OF THE CLERGY OR OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


The answer to the question proposed 
depends upon what is meant by “The 
Protestant Church.” Is it not true that 
usually when people speak of “The 
Church” they mean the clergy, and that 
they are somehow obsessed with the 
idea that an ordained priesthood or min- 
istry is the sole channel by which a 
church expresses itself? That, to my 
mind, is a most discouraging error. If 
the laymen and the laywomen of the 
Protestant churches do not regard the 
work of the churches as their own, but 
are content to do their duty by proxy, 
then it is a sad day for the Protestant 
churches. 

If, then, by the Protestant Church 
you mean the ministers, I am inclined 
to believe that, while there may be 
sometimes a temporary gain in num- 
bers and notoriety, there is usually a 
loss of influence and efficiency in the 
churches whose ministers become known 
primarily as social agitators. Ministers 
are very rarely trained to expert know- 
ledge or to sound judgment about social 
problems. They ought to be, but they 
are not. They are apt to speak upon 
such problems without adequate ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and there- 
by to bring themselves and the cause 
which they represent into deserved ridi- 
cule and reproach. One of the perils 
of our industrial situation is the “valor 
of ignorance” which tempts impatient 
and ill-equipped ministers to rush in 
where the more experienced tread with 
caution. 

A minister cannot wisely compete 
with politicians, economists, and finan- 
ciers. His function is to keep alive 
the fires of faith and hope and love, and 
to set forth abiding principles. He can 
show that in all industrial disputes the 
first necessity is justice. He can de- 
clare that the true principle of liberty 
is freedom, not to do what one likes, but 
to do what one ought. He can show 
what equality means, not equality of 
distribution, but equality of considera- 
tion, and that the first principle of fra- 
ternity is that “we are all members one 
of another.” His special opportunity is 
to proclaim the prophetic vision, to 
preach the spiritual optimism and prac- 
tical idealism which will induce his 
people to put principle into practice and 
transmute vision into service. 

If, however, by “The Protestant 
Church” is meant the people of the 
Protestant churches, then I believe that 


the most progressive and influential 
churches of our day are those where 
the application of Christian truth and 
principle to social problems is most di- 
rect, intelligent, and persistent. The 
real test of a church nowadays is not its 
doctrinal accuracy or its sacramental 
authority, but its practical efficiency. 
The churches that count for something 
in the life of this generation are those 
that are showing their faith by their 
works. They are the churches whose 
adherents are helping to solve the prob- 
lems of education, of charity, of intem- 
perance, of the care of the dependent 
and delinquent, of the administration 
of justice, of international law and 
peace. They are the churches whose 
people are concerned with the saving 
of neglected children, in the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of labor, in the 
prevention of poverty and disease, in 
the promotion of good laws and the en- 
forcement of existing laws, in provid- 
ing playgrounds, public parks, and vil- 
lage improvements, in making libraries, 
art, music, and the drama add to the 
happiness of the people. Such enter- 
prises are not only a high privilege and 
a plain duty, but also in them has been 
and will be found the salvation of many 
a languishing church. The passion for 
social service is the logical carrying 
out of the New Testament teachings. 
It is a return to the ideal that was cen- 
tral in the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
the bringing on earth of the kingdom 
of God. That is the most vital mission 
of the churches to-day. The absorbing 
social interests of our time must be 
made to disclose their deeper signifi- 
cance and brought into vital connection 
with the religious hopes and aspirations 
of men. 

Social regeneration, we have been 
told, may proceed from without, 
by schemes of legislation and by 
the machinery of organization, or 
it may proceed from within, through 
the creation of individual character. It 
is evident that the attention of the pres- 
ent generation turns chiefly to the for- 
mer method. Never before were there 
such multiplicities of committees and 
societies and meetings for the ameliora- 
tion of social conditions. These move- 
ments may be a blessing, yet it is al- 
ready evident that at best they can do 
nothing more than provide the mech- 
anism through which deeper and more 
permanent powers can work. What we 
need to-day is not only an improved so- 
cial mechanism, but “a power that can 
run through that mechanism and make 
it leap into effectiveness.” That is the 
power that the ministers and people of 
the churches working together can pro- 
vide. The Protestant churches will rise 
to their real power when they more and 
more make it impossible for men to set- 
tle down to the gains and ease of the self- 








indulgent life. They will take their 





rightful place when they summon and 
encourage men to the ventures of faith, 
the crusades of righteousness, the pil- 
grimages of peace and good-will. 
Samuet A. ELsor, 
President American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


II, 


SOCIAL SERVICE BY THE CHURCH 
STILL EXPERIMENTAL. 


The Church has, in my opinion, great- 
ly strengthened itself by its excursions 
into social fields. I shall express my 
opinion more honestly if I say that by 
its adventures in social service the 
Church hag arrested a decline of power 
and influence that had aroused in many 
thoughtful minds grave fears for the 
future of Protestantism. 

Social service by the Church is still 
tentative and experimental, and it must 
remain so until the highest councils 
of the several denominations devise and 
support a definite policy and plan of 
work. The timidity of the representa- 
tive assemblies in dealing with this 
question has not been reassuring. It 
still seems to be left to individual min- 
isters to undertake social work or iet 
it alone, as they choose. Unity !s Prot- 
estantism’s great need, and until this 
is effected, with its resulting economies 
of money and energy, no great victories 
for social betterment through religious 
agencies may be expected. 

Where there are instances of failure 
in the effort to socialize the Church, 
they are, I think, attributable to causes 
not in themselves discouraging. They 
are often due to hasty plunges after 
novelty—efforts to rally the wavering 
line by abrupt and ill-considered experi- 
ments. The man who has been allowed 
to assume that he is satisfying every 
requirement of religious obligation by 
saying prayers and giving alms to the 
poor must not be warned too suddenly 
that he is not promoting his soul's 
health by loving his neighbor as himself 
at long range, but that he has a per- 
sonal responsibility for his brother's 
peace and happiness. 

I became aware, on printing two years 
ago an essay on the question, “Should 
Smith Go to Church?” that there ex- 
ists a great deal of antagonism to the 
democratizing and socializing of the 
churches. There remain many valiant 
defenders of the old orthodoxy, and of 
the once-a-week church system, who 
view with apprehension the reorganiza- 
tion of the Church to bring it into 
touch with the social needs of the twen- 
tieth century. 

The position of the clergy in this 
transitional period is one of great em- 
barrassment and difficulty. The pros- 
perous laity are quite often hostile to 
the discussion of social problems from 
the pulpit. It is much safer for a minis- 
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ter te defend points of faith than to 
speak of social injustice in his own com- 
munity. Clergymen among my own ac- 
quaintance have been severely criticised 
for offering to act as mediators in labor 
troubles, when they were animated by 
the noblest civic and Christian motives. 
Manifestly, without strong support from 
the laity, the pulpit is powerless to as- 
sert itself greatly along social lines. 

A ministry specially educated for so- 
clal work is imperatively demanded. 
Specialization is quite as proper in the 
training of clergymen as in any other 
profession. It is absurd to expect a 
man to preach eloquently on Sunday 
when he is hard-driven all week admin- 
istering to social needs. The “depart- 
ment” church, which I believe to be 
the church of the future, will require 
many kinds of talent for its administra- 
tion. 

A great weakness of the institutional 
church, as we now know it, lies in the 
fact that it is usually the fruit of one 
man's labor, and that his death or 
transfer to other flelds leaves his 
charge in the air. The first institutional 
church of which I had knowledge pass- 
with the man who created it, 
had been planned on broad 
brought to a high state of 
efficiency. We shall see many lapses 
and failures until the denominations 
stand behind such work authoritatively 
and provide a continuing line of trained 
men to carry it forward. 

The difficulties of this whole matter 
have been greatly increased by the grad- 
ual relinquishment to secular agencies 
of tasks imposed by Christianity. So- 
cial service was seized upon only when 
Protestantism, deprived of its old ap- 
peal to the supernatural, suddenly found 
itself dying for lack of means to inter- 
est the people. In social service lies, 
I think, Protestantism’s main hope of 
regaining its lost prestige. When Pro 
estantism shall present, as it ultimate- 
ly must, a united front to a world that 
sorely needs Christianity, its security 
and permanence will rest upon an in- 
telligent system of social service, and 
the Church will regain its power over 
men's imaginations and become a liv- 
ing testimony to what Arnold calls “the 
greatest and happiest stroke ever yet 
made for human perfection.” 

Merepvitn NICHOLSON, 
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ITT. 


THE PERIL OF THE COMMONPLACE, 


The question, “Has the Protestant 
Church lost ground in endeavoring to 
make itself a social and soctological 
force?” calls for an answer in fact as 
well as in theory. 

As a matter of fact, those churches 
that have wisely considered the econom- 
ie and physical life of human beings 
have added greatly to their influence. 





Again as matter of fact, these churches 
that have ignerantly handled economic 
and social cenditions, and have substi- 
tuted zeal for knowledge, have so far 
fallen from the respect alike of genuine 
reformers and of sound citizens. The 
answers te the questions of gain or loss 
depend upen the previous question 
whether the advance has been in wis 
dom or in folly. When looked at from 
that point of view, the Protestant 
Chureh has gained here and lost there 
in endeavering to make itself a social 
and socielogical force. 


Two things only should arrest the 
advance of any church in seeking infiu- 
ence in the evolution of a better social 
order. The first is incompetence; the 
second is failure to annex this new hn- 
man interest to the ultimate sources of 
religious power, the appeal to God for 
ideal Hight in the inner life of the hu- 
man spirit. There is in preachers no 
inherent disqualification for social ser- 
vice. They may render themselves com- 
petent to deal with this great interest; 
at the same time they may refuse to 
accept the commonplace moralities of 
the market. 

One great example may be cited, that 
of Dr. Chalmers, the Scottish preacher. 
At the age of twenty-six he published 
a book that showed rare insight into 
economic conditions; at fifty he pub- 
lished a Political Economy which a gen- 
eration later commanded the praise of 
J. S. Mill. Further, when at the height 
of his fame as a preacher, he turned the 
attention of the good people of Glasgow 
to the problems of poverty, ignorance, 
and vice. He built schools, organized 
his parish of 11,000 persons into twen- 
ty-five districts, appointed superinten- 
dents and visitors for these districts, 
did away with the state tax for the re- 
lief of the peer, originated the voluntary 
system of help, reduced the expenditure 
on this system from $7,000 a year to 
$1,200, and by the action of intellectual 
and moral forces raised to a new level 
of independence and efficiency the whole 
parish. The eloquence of this preacher 
has shrunk to a tradition; his sermons, 
then the amazement of his countrymen, 
are no longer read; but his method of 
social enlightenment and relief, taken 
up inte the wider human movements 
of our day, remains a living influence. 

A general reason here appears in fa- 
vor of the church that allies itself with 
the great distresses of society. It was 
not the few churches which exposed the 
social iniquity and inevitable racial de- 
moralization of negro slavery in the 
United States that lost greund, but the 
many churches which winked at the evil 
or undertook an apology for it, that 
went bag and baggage to the moral rear 
of the nation. When Wendell Phillipe 
said in his eulogy upen Theedere Par- 
ker that while erthodex preachers in 
their prayers moved cautiously round 





the subject of slavery, this heterodox 
preacher flamed against it in his speech 
to God, and when seme one in the audi- 
ence named three or four orthedox 
preachers whe struck hard at the gigan- 
tic wrong, the retert of the orator 
brought a sense ef shame to multitudes 
of religious nien: “Three or four ortho 
dox ministers in the whole country who 
did not pray that way! Not enough te 
save Sodom!” The church that detach- 
es itself from the cause of the oppressed 
may gain in wealth and for a day be 
come the playgrqund of fashion and 
power; but that church is doomed. 


Nevertheless, social service is attend- 
ed by the two serious perils already 
mentioned. It is apparently easy; to 
make some show of devotion to the 
higher interests of men, unusual intel- 
lectual power and character are not an 
obvious necessity. What if a man is no 
scholar, no thinker, no preacher, com- 
monplace in mind and spirit, he may 
still erganize his people fer social ser- 
viee, arrange Dorcas societies, cry out 
vociferously for more of the institution- 
al church, belittle the function of the 
prephet, and plead for the treadmill ef 
wnillumined and ill-advised sociological 
service. If the new passion of our day 
for cleser contact with the conditions 
of the werking and suffering world 
should encourage these unfit persons to 
enter the ministry of the Protestant 
churches, these churches weuld cease 
speedily to serve the soul of man amy- 
where. The peril here is real. Infertor 
men are a menace alike to social ser- 
vice and te religious insight. 

Even where the social worker is not 
incompetent, he may be uninspired. The 
earthly life of man sheuld never be 
separated from the heavenly. Social 
service is particularly likely to take 
a limited view of the human being. The 
physical conditions and distresses, the 
social and temporal disabilities are apt 
to dim the sense of the august relation 
of the soul to its Maker. 


These are dangers through which the 
Protestant Church must pass in her clos- 
er and profounder care for the tem- 
peral life of men. The Hebrew prophets 
undertook a similar task; the moral 
leaders ef the Western werld have so 
conceived their duty; the faith of all 
true Christians has ever been that ultt- 
mately the kingdoms of this world 
would become the Kingdom of our Lord 
and his Christ. The humanity of Jesus 
is matched against the inhumanity of 
the nations; while others abandon him 
for it, the Church called by his name 
should refuse to follow the example of 
treason to the loftiest of man’s ideals; 
it should stand by him against the en- 
tire immemorial evil custom of the 
world. 

Groner A. Gorpven, 
Minister Old South Church, Boston. 
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Iv. 


THE NEED OF TRAINING FOR THE 
NEW FUNCTION. 


This is one of those questions to 
which no direct answer can be given. 
Some churches have lost ground, and 
some have not. Those which have lost 
ground have lost it because of the in- 
capacity of the individual church, or 
group of churches, under the charge of 
a single minister, to do this social work. 
The minister is ordained primarily as 
a preacher. His mission is to “fill the 
pulpit.” The service of preaching re- 
quires his whole strength. If to the 
preaching be added sociological work, 
it will be found that the preaching has 
become so ineffective that the Church 
has lost ground, unless the minister 
himself is trained for the sociological 
office and function. 


That is the significant condition. Most 
ministers are not trained; they are un- 
able to meet the existing demands of 
the practical profession of sociology. 
They know little of the diverse forces 
which are included in “associated char- 
ities.” Tenement-house inspection and 
reform, the place of play and of play- 
grounds in the life of the boy or girl, 
the duty of the city or town towards 
the health of its citizens, public health 
nursing, these and many other forms 
and forces of public welfare are foreign 
to them. It is no wonder that they are 
foreign. For the minister has been train- 
ed in a professional school which still 
declares itself as a school theological or 
a school of divinity. Such a school has 
its place, and a most important place. 
But the point is that, if the minister 
trained on the theological side only at- 
tempts social and sociological work, he 
is attempting a delicate and complex 
task in which, usually, he is foredoom- 
ed to failure, and his church with him. 


It would appear, therefore, that there 
are three paths, any one of which the 
Church may follow: (1.) It may train 
its clergy in both theology and sociol- 
ogy. The theological training is, of 
course, a sine qua non. Theology is the 
science of which religion is the art. If 
the minister be lacking here, the lack is 
fundamental. But in addition to such 
education, he should be educated in so- 
cial service. Most churches, be it said, are 
able to support only one minister. Most 
churches, too, are obliged to undertake 
social service, be they situated in either 
town or country. Therefore, it is evi- 
dent enough that the Church should give 
to its clergy this two-sided education. 


(2.) A second path is open to a few 
churches, and to a selected number of 
clergymen. The church large in mem- 
bership and filling many functions in 
the community should be provided with 
a staff of workers, of which one part 
should be concerned with the preaching 
and ene part with the seciological work. 





Through this practical method, let 
man's reformation be achieved. Let the 
secial settlement, or the college settle- 
ment, be made an annex to the church 
Let clubs and scouts, leagues and socie- 
ties, associations and organizations, rep- 
resent the methods and the means which 
the minister of this type shall use for 
human betterment. Other members of 
the church-staff shall preach and “ad- 
minister the Christian ordinances.” 


(3.) The third methed consists in the 
Church keeping itself closely to the tra- 
ditional lines of service—a conserva- 
tism of interpretation and of office of 
which the Catholic Church is a most 
impressive example to the Protestant. 
Let it, moreover, accept the leadership 
and help of all social and sociological 
organizations in carrying forward its 
own work of this type. Let it codper- 
ate with all such associations. Let it, 
for instance, not seek to employ its 
own nurses for its poor and sick fam- 
ilies, but transfer to the Associated 
Charities or to the Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation of its city the families to 
whom such ministries should be offer- 
ed. Such codperation is economical and 
effective. 

Which of these three methods is the 
more useful is largely a local question. 


The first is better fitted for the ordinary 


church; the second can be used only in 
and by the church of large membership 


and abundant means; the third may | 


prove to be peculiarily adapted to the 
ordinary church in the ordinary city, a 
church having an annual budget of not 
less than four, nor more than seven, 
thousand dollars. 

Cuarles F. Tuwine, 


President Western Reserve University, 


Cleveland. 
V. 
THE SUBSTITUTION OF SERVICE 
FOR CREED. 


I would rather ask, “Has Protestant- 
ism lost ground?” for Protestantism of 
right includes a large body of men who 
are deeply religious, who are influenced 
by the spirit of Jesus, who are seeking 
to pattern their lives on His teaching 
and example, and who yet are so pro- 
foundly discontented with the present 
forms of Protestant orthedoxy that they 
rarely attend church. Their parents 
were stanch church-members, and they 
themselves will be found seeking mem- 
bership in the Protestant churches 
again just so soon as those churches 
shake themselves free from the entan- 
glements of creed and invite all who 
wish to follow and obey the teaching 
of Christ to join their society. 


If the question is so understood, I 
would say that Protestantism has great- 
ly gained in its effort to socialize itself. 
Indeed, it has no future at all, uniess 
it returns to the simple and more hu- 


man gospel which Christ brought to 
men. He was the greatest of all Pro 
estants; His life, His teachings, His 
actions were one embodied protest. H 
protested man’s inalienable right to turn 
for himself to God, no man, no inst! 
tution barring his way; and He de 
clared man’s supreme duty to beliey 
in a Fatherly God, and to prove that 
belief by service to his brother man. He 
found Judaism, which had been the cra 
cie of a pure monotheism, “bound 
around with grave clothes,” and He 


- 





some to loose it and let it go. ‘The 
|national religion had been, as He said 
the bottle which held a precious vintage 
the wine of a true religious life, in 
trust for all men. But bottles grow oid 
and rotten. They are but the outward 
forms, the conduits at which men drink; 
they are not the living draught of re 
ligious life itself. Good men, in His 
view, were so intent on the bottle thai 
they forgot the inherent properties of 
the wine that made it valuable. 

Many things written about Him ma): 
perhaps be questioned, but none can 
| question this, that He cared for the 
|} multitude, that He lived among and for 
the poor—He cared for men’s bodies a: 
| well as for their souls, and He left to 
all who are willing to follow Him an 
“example that they might follow Hi 
steps.” 

On sociological matters He is so ex 
plicit that any doubt as to His teaching 
is out of the question. 





| 


He will have no one follow Him or 
claim a place in His band unless one pro 
fess oneself willing to try, at least, to 
follow His example. 

He is the great Servant, and all Chris 
tians must be servants, too. 

In answer, then, to the question pro 
posed for discussion, I would say that 
Protestant churches must succeed or 
fail just in so far as they stand or do 
not stand for what the great Protestant 
stood for: man's open unebstructed way 
to God, and man’s supreme duty of ser 
vice to his fellow-man. 

In the 1,900 years of our era there 
have been many Protestant movements 
Many of them seemed to die down and 
fail; some, perhaps, through errors of 
leadership; some through persecution. 
But in the end the principles of Protes- 
tantism must win, for they are eternaily 
true, they are the principles of Jesus 
Himself. In seeking to socialize it- 
self to-day, to substitute Christ-like ser- 
vice for Christian creed, Protestant- 
ism is only feeling its way back to the 
great Master's side, only attempting in 
newer times and with newer machinery 
to do as He would have done 
For like a child sent with a flickering /\gh' 

To find ble way across a dueky night 
Man walks the world.egain an’ yet agein 

The lamp must be by gusts of passion «lain 


But shall not He who sent him from the doo 
Relight that lamp once more snd yet once m 


W. S. Ratesrorp. 
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Books and Men 


COMPULSORY BELIEF IN FAIRIES. 


All of us, I am sure, admire Mr. Don- 
ald Calthrop for his efforts to give the 
London children a good time, and to in- 
ject a little romance into their lives. 
There must be some personal inconveni- 
ence, even for an actor, in putting on, 
in broad daylight, the costume which 
he wears as Puck in Mr. Granville Bar- 
ker’s production of “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” cavorting about Ken- 
sington Gardens (home of Peter Pan), 
springing into trees and out again, 
turning flip-flaps, and trying, in general, 
to make it as easy as possible for the 
boys and girls to believe in fairies. No 
other motive inspires him, I hear. He 
thinks that the English child needs 
more fairies in his every-day existence, 
and he is trying to supply the want. 

But I cannot help wishing that Mr. 
Calthrop had been more fortunate in the 
choice of the photograph, which has 
been reproduced in some of the illus- 
trated papers, showing him in action. 
There he is, cutting didoes before a 
group of six children. Five of them are 
gazing at him with a curious mixture 
of toleration and uneasiness, while the 
sixth—who is nearest the actor—is 
plainly bursting into the loud boo-hoos 
of simple terror. If Mr. Calthrop’s Puck 
should suddenly spring out from behind 
a bush and confront me as I was cross- 
ing, say, Central Park, it is certain that 
I should feel like Jim, when Huckle- 
berry Finn inquired about his attitude 
towards Frenchmen. 

“S’pose a man was to come to you,” 
suggested Huckleberry, “and say Polly- 
voo-franzy—what would you think?” 

“I wouldn't think nuff’n,” replied 
Jim; “I'd take an’ bust him over de 
head.” 


is not the actor’s dubious success in 
his attempt to give the children a treat 
rather typical of the many endeavors 
and instruct children? Ac- 
tors and playwrights who seek juve- 
nile applause, artists who try to 
catch the childish fancy, and espectal- 
the authors and publishers, teach- 
and librarians, who urge certain 
books upon children—all these folk seem 
amazingly confident of the acceptability 
of their efforts. Doubtless they are of- 
ten justified in their confidence; doubt- 
leas, also, the child sometimes says he 
likes the play, the picture, or the book, 
because he is too polite, or too crafty, 
to disappoint his elders. There was a 
painful amount of truth In the picture 
in Punch which represented a perspir- 
ing gentleman skipping about with a 
fool’s cap on his head, in order to enter- 
tain a children’s party. 


“Don't feel so bad about it, old fel- 
low,” whispers one of the guests (aged 


to please 


ly 


era 


twelve) to the son of the house, who is 
sitting dejected at the back of the room; 
“don't feel so bad about it: my governor 
made just such a bally ass of himself 
last Christmas!” 

There is a great gulf between what 
adults think children ought to like and 
what they really do like. Sometimes, 
it seems, children believe in fairies; 
sometimes they pretend to the belief in 
order to “play the game.” They are 
often more sophisticated, more self-con- 
scious, than we think. When Miss 
Maude Adams, as Peter Pan, steps for- 
ward and asks all who believe in fairies 
to clap their hands or wave their hand- 
kerchiefs, and thereby save the expiring 
Tinker Bell, there is almost invariably a 
small girl or boy who adds immensely 
to the general merriment by crying out: 
“I do!” This is very effective, but if 
you compare notes with other persons 
who have been to the play, you will find 
that the thing happens with an uncanny 
regularity. It may be a genuine testi- 
monial to the powers of the dramatist 
and the ability of the actress. Or it may 
be—the suspicion will arise, even in the 
most innocent breast—it may be that 
somebody has been coaching. 


In the field of books the problem is a 
very real one. 
ple believe the average young lady if 
she likes to declare that her favorite 
book is the Iliad, or her favorite au- 
thor is John Milton. Persons of experi- 
ence reflect that there is hope of for- 
giveness, even for Sapphira, and say 
nothing. The same spoonful of salt must 
be taken with many of the utterances 
of children about books. They soon 
learn what books the teacher or the li- 
brarian wishes them to enjuy, and they 
“aim to please.” The shrewd librarian 
thinks more of the evidence of thumb- 
marks, and the broken backs of certain 
popular books, than of any number of 
sweet assurances that one of her young 
readers “just loves” the Nibelungenlied. 

Other librarians, not less well-inten- 
tioned, but more credulous and “op- 
timistic,” find it too painful to think 
that children do not always care for 
what a conscientious committee of eld- 
ers has decided is best for their good. It 
is rather bad form, they think, even to 
suggest that you can lead a child to the 
classics, but cannot always make him 
read. 

“*Treasure Island’ is approved by all 
the authorities,” a librarian wrote to me 
a few weeks ago, “and so we keep a 
large number of copies on hand all the 
time; but I do not notice that they are 
read very much.” Yet, in other libra- 
ries, there is unmistakable evidence 
that Stevenson's novel is one of the most 
popular of all stories for boys. This is 
a case, plainly, where the tastes of com- 
munities differ. Such differences are 





not always taken into account, though 





surely it is important that they should 
receive consideration. 

Perhaps the game is up; perhaps it 
is too late to declare for a compulsory 
belief in fairies. Mrs. Eddy abolished 
Santa Claus—it may be that the scien- 
tific age is upon us, and that Mr. Cal- 
throp’s cantrips in the London park are 
but a last, hopeless endeavor to revive 
the age of foolish faith. Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett told fhe electors that it was 
senseless for them to agitate for old-age 
pensions and workmen’s insurance when 
they were deprived of the really impor- 
tant things of life, of jousts and tour- 
neys, of feudal suzerains and over-lords, 
of battlements and donjon-keeps, and 
everything else which made life tolera- 
ble in the one happy period of the 
world’s history—the Middle Ages. But 
he did not get into Parliament upon 
that platform. Tennyson declared, thir- 
ty or forty years ago, that there were 
no longer any children—only over-edu- 
eated young prigs. This was because 
his pointing out a “fairy-ring” to some 
children was met with an astonished ex- 
planation: “Why, don’t you know? 
Those are only mushrooms—the fairies 
don’t dance in them; there aren’t any 


fairies!” : 
EpMUND LESTER PEARSON. 


It may be that some peo- | = 


Poetry 


“PADDED POETS.” 


How long, as through the groves of 
Academe 

I wandered, had I sought thee, perfect 
word! 

And sought in vain—till late, amid the 
scream 

Of Brown’s department store, my soul 
was stirred 

As with a trumpet, and my eager heart 

Warmed to thee, triumph of the critic’s 
art! 


The “Padded Poets!” I had known them 
long, 

And by their gentle muse been lulled to 
rest; 

Or, mildly wakeful, had foretold their 
song, 

As one who knows, when some famillar 
guest 

Crosses the threshold, just what he will 
say, 

Because, forsooth, he said it yesterday. 


And all the while, despite the willing 
ear, 
Which I had ever lent their prolix strain, 
I knew not what to call them, and the 
drear 
Incertitude had gone against the grain— 
Until my mental “table of contents” 
Grew rich with “Padded Poets, Fifty 
Cents.” 
Epmvunp Kemper Broapus. 
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News for Bibliophiles. 


LITERARY FINDS. 








1. 
A FRAGMENT OF KEATS. 


A nine-line fragment of Keats's “Otho 
the Great,” cut by Severn from the 
poet’s autograph manuscript and given 
to a Boston lady in 1862, has recently 
come to light. It contains a speech 
of Ludolph (Act V, scene 2), noted by 
the editor, H. Buxton Forman, as 
missing from the main body of Keats's 
manuscript of the play (“The Complete 
Works of John Keats,” Glasgow, 1901; 
Vol. III, p. 126; see also p. 36), and reads 
as follows: 

Ha! there, there, O thou Innocence! 

I see it all, he is the Paramour. 

There, hug him—dying, O Barbarian, 

Shrive him and comfort him at his last gasp. 

Kiss down his eyelids—was he not thy friend? 

Wilt thou forsake him at his lastest (sic) hour? 

Keep fearful and aloof from his last gaze, 

His most uneasy moments, when cold death 

Stands with the door ajar to let him in? 


The first three woras are written over 
the cancelled reading, “There he is”; 
in line 7, “Keep” takes the place of a 
cancelled “Stand.” ; 

Comparing this fragment with the 
standard text—first printed by Lord 
Houghton in 1848, from Brown’s copy— 
one notes several variant readings: nine 
lines instead of the eight of the printed 
version; “shrive” (line 4) and “friend” 
(line 5) in place of “shrine” and “love” 
of Lord Houghton’s text. 


While the condensing of the first three 
lines of the beginning of the speech in 
the autograph to the two of the printed 
version, and the later reading “love” for 
“friend,” may represent the poet’s re- 
vision of the text, the reading “shrive” 
of the autograph, instead of the mean- 
ingless “shrine” of all the printed edi- 
tions, is obviously the only correct one. 

Grorce B. WESTON. 


Harvard University. 


II. 


THE MANUSCRIPT OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT'S “WILLIAM AND HELEN.” 


The original manuscript of Scott's trans- 
lation of Biirger's ballad of “Lenore” was 
given by Scott to Mr. Dugald Stewart. 
Stewart’s grand-niece married a member 
of the Morris family, of Philadelphia, but 
did not live long, and her little daughter 
was sent to England to be educated by 
her relatives. She received from an aunt 
the manuscript of “William and Helen.” 
This little girl afterwards married Sir 
Samuel Romilly. She gave the manu- 
script, along with a miniature which may 
be of Scott as a young man, to her cousin, 
Miss Caroline Nourse, of Washington, 
who married Commander Bladen Dulany, 
U. 8. N. By her the manuscript was be- 
queathed to her grand-daughter, Miss 
Rosa Dulany Chew, now Mrs. Richard C. 
Williams, of Baltimore. 

The manuscript of “William and Helen” 
is of importance as the first poem, except 
the merest fragments, that Sir Walter 
Scott wrote. It has been described as a 





“rough draft,” but this is hardly the case, 
though there are in it numerous correc- 
tions and additions which it is the pur- 
pose of this notice to record. It is rather 
a “fair copy,” made for presentation, upon 
which many changes have been entered. 
The poem is written upon fifteen small 
sheets, upon one side only, with various 
additions on opposite pages. The ink is of 
faded brown; some of the corrections are 
in another and darker ink. The pages 
are tied together with a green ribbon. 
Upon the outside is the title: “William 
and Helen / from /the German / of / Bur- 
ger.” At the top, in pencil, is written, 
“Sir Walter Scott’s Manuscript.” Scott's 


own autograph signature does not occur. | 


The chief variations between the manu- 
script and the published version of so fa- 
mous a poem are not without interest 
Where the change has been very slight I 
have not thought it worth while to record 
it. References are by stanza and line. 
In several cases an original reading has 
been crossed out and the reading of the 
accepted text substituted. 


II, 3. “Judah’s shores,” erased and 
“wars” substituted. 

IV, 4. “The mark of victory,” erased 
and “badge” substituted. 

VII, 2. “She sought each breast in 
vain,” erased and “the host” substituted. 

VIII, 2-4. “Rent” and “wept,” erased 
and “rends” and “weeps” substituted. 

IX, 3. “Broken vows,” erased and “fleet- 
ing heart” substituted. 

XI, 3. The manuscript reads: “No pity 
is in God for me.” 

XII, 2. “Pious” crossed out and “af- 
frighted” substituted. The published ver- 
sion returns to “pious.” The manuscript 
version of this stanza was afterwards used 
for stanza XIX. 

XIII, 2. “O pray for heavenly grace,” 
erased and “O turn to God and grace” 
substituted. 

XVI. The manuscript reads: 

© take the sacrament my child 
And cease this desperate woe 

Implore our father good and mild 
To wipe these tears that flow. 


XVII, 1-2. The MS. reads: 
No sacrament can slake this fire 
This bosom's scorching pain 
After the seventeenth stanza of the 
published version there follow 
stanzas now for the first time printed: 
‘Perhaps, my child, thy fickle knight 
In Zion’s distant land 
lias pledged his troth to a new new love 
And knit the nuptial band. 
‘‘Despise my child the worthless loss 
Nor sorrow thus in vain 
A perjured lover's fleeting heart 
No tears recall again.’’ 
*O Mother! Mother! Gone its gone 
And lost for ever lorne 
Death only Death can succour me 
O had I ne’er been born!"’ 
XVIII reads in the MS.: 
“O break my heart, O break at once 
O drink on my life Despair 
No pity has our God for me— 
For me has heaven no share."’ 
Lines 3 and 4 were crossed out and the 
following substituted: 
**Since heaven has dealt so bard with me 
I ecorn each idle prayer.’’ 


These in turn were erased and the lines 
as printed inserted. 


three | 
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XX, 4. “An earthly love replace,” erased 
and “Convert thy bale to bliss” substitut- 
ed 


XXII, 1. MS. reads: 
| fired her maddening brain.” 

XXVIII, 4 MS. reads: “Arise! 
my fair.” This whole stanza was crossed 
out and the form in which it was pub 
lished inserted in a different ink 

anne, © “The black barb snorts 
the moon shines clear,” erased and “Look 
| here, look here” substituted 

After stanza XXXIV there comes in 
j}the MS. the following lines, part of which 


}occur later in the published version: 
| 


“Despair has 


arise! 





“Say William whither must we go? 

And where thy bridal bed’ 

**Tis distant far’’—‘‘Still short and stern” 

“‘And narrow trustiess maid."’ 

| XXXVI, 1. The MS. reads 

\love prevailed. Fair Helen bounes.” 
XLIV. This stanza is not in the MS 
XLVHUI. The MS. has many small 

| changes and erasures in this stanza 

| (which apparently gave trouble) that are 

not worth recording. 

|} LXII, 2. “Martial steel,” erased and 

|“casque of” substituted. 

LXVI. This last stanza is not in the 

MS. The original ending after stanza 

| LXV is, I think, better. 


Ss. C. CHEW, JR 


“Strong 


Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


‘ieee Oriental Society 


Boston, April 18. 


The 126th meeting of the American 
Oriental Society was held in Boston and 
Cambridge April 16 and 17. The at- 
tendance was somewhat smaller than 
usual, though all the leading institu- 
tions at which Oriental studies are car- 
ried on were represented. The two ses- 
sions on Thursday and the one on Fri- 
day morning were held in the hand- 
some quarters of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, admirably adapted 
for gatherings of scientific bodies, while 
the session on Friday afternoon was in 
the Phillips Brooks House at Harvard. 
Preceding the reading of papers there 
was a short business meeting, at which 
various reports were read and the more 
important correspondence with foreign 
scholars and institutions during the 





year. 
On the conclusion of the business 
meeting Prof. Paul Haupt, of the Johns 
| Hopkins University, delivered his ad- 
i dress as president of the Society, choos- 
| ing as his topic “Armageddon’’—or 
| Harmageddon, as the Revised Version 
| has it—mentioned in the Book of Reve- 
| lation, xvi, 16, as the place where the 
Kings of the earth will be gathered for 
the “last battle of the race.” Interpret- 
ing the name as “Mount of Megiddo,” 
Professor Haupt traced the ideas asso- 
ciated with Armageddon to the great 
struggle of the Israelitish clans, c. 1200 
B. C., at the beginning of their national! 
history against the Canaanitish groups 
under the leadership of Sisera. The 
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victory of the Israelites is commemorat- 
ed in the celebrated song ef Deborah, 
in the fifth chapter of the Book of 
Judges. This preduction, being contem- 
poraneous with the event, is therefore 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest piece 
of poetic literature in the Old Testa- 
ment. The reference to Megiddo in 
the poem is an indication that it was 
there that the decisive battle was fought 

because of its pesition as a strategical 
point at the entrance to the plain of 
Esdracion. The event, marking as it 
did the beginning of Israelitish indepen- 
dence, never faded from the memory of 
the people, and Megiddo thus became the 
name around whieh there grew up the 
coneeption of a great final rallying-place 
in the eontest against the powers of 
evil. The second portion of Professor 
Haupt'’s address was devoted to a crit- 
ical analysis of the Song of Deborah, 
the text of which requires considerable 
emendation in order to obtain a satis- 
factory interpretation. The metrical 
translation of the poem which he made 
on the basis of the restored text, and 
which in conclusion he read, was mark- 
ed by great beauty and poetical vigor, 
bringing out the elemental grandeur of 
this remarkable production of a semi- 
barbarous age. Professor Haupt’s analy- 
sis of the poem was full of suggestions, 
one of the most striking of these being 
the evidence advanced for regarding 
Deborah as the personification of the 
clan that led in the struggle. The title 
of Deborah as “a mother in Israel” he 
regards, in accord with Oriental par- 
lance, as the designation of a tribe or a 
clan and not of an individual. 


Of the thirty-seven papers announced 


only some twenty were read, the au- 
thors of the others not being pres- 
ent. The Indo-Iranian communications 
predominated this time over those in 
the field of Semitics. Most of them were 
exeeedingly technical in character, deal- 
ing with textual critielem of passages 
in the Sanskrit literature or with ques- 
tions of grammar. Of more general in- 
terest was the announcement of Pro- 
fessor HPdgerton, of the University of 
Penneylvania, regarding the progress of 
a great corpus of variants in the Vedas 
in preparation by Professor Bloomfield, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, and 
himself. This work when completed 
will be an invaluable aid in the inter- 
pretation of parallel passages in the 
Vedas, and in deciding questions of pri- 
between variant readings in 
different Vedic texts. It will be pub- 
lished in the Harvard Oriental series 
edited by Professor Lanman, who has 
at present some ten volumes of texts 
and translations in press or well under 
way—a significant evidence of his edi- 
torial activity. 

Dr. Ogden, of Columbia University, 
discussed a passage in the famous 
Behistun inscription of Darius, which 


ority as 


, 
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he showed formed a seeure basis for the 
chrenolegy of the events narrated by 
Darius. 

A feature of interest was the active 
participation in the meetings of two 
Japanese scholars, Professor Asakawa, 
of Yale University, and Professor Ane- 
saki, of Tokio University, who is the 
Harvard exchange professor this year. 
The former presented a valuable com- 
munication on the origin of feudal land- 
tenure in Japan, which he traced back 
to the period following wpon the great 
Reform of the seventh century. Profes- 
sor Asakawa distinguished two main 
sources of the Sho, as the landed es- 
tates in Japan are called, (a) lands spe- 
clally granted by the Emperor, and 
therefore immune from taxation, and 
(b) illegally acquired tracts of land, 
for which after the tenth century char- 
ters of immunity were granted. By the 
twelfth century the immune Sho had 
become more numerous and powerful 
than the lands that still remained in 
control of the state. In the course of 
his paper Professor Asakawa dwelt on 
the interesting parallel presented be- 
tween the growth of feudal lands in 
Japan and western Europe, which, while 
presenting some minor differences, was 
in its main features strikingly similar. 
Professor Anesaki gave an interpreta- 
tion of two stone carvings from China, 
now in the Boston Musewm of Fine 
Arts, one dating from the middle of the 
sixth century a. pv. and representing a 
dedicatory offering for the security of 
the throne and the national welfare; 
the second of later date, with sculp- 
tures illustrating popular Chinese tales 
of a Buddhistie character. 

Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr Col 
lege, presented two communications, one 
on an important cylinder inscription in 
the Museum of the Uhiversity of Penn- 
sylvania, which dates from the dynasty 
of Agade (c. 2600 B. c.), and which com- 
memorated the rebuilding of the temple 
at Nippur after a plague that had swept 
over the land. The other dealt with an 
investigation of the religious concep- 
tions underlying Sumerian proper names 
which clearly demenstrate the iden- 
tity of religious views held by the non- 
Semitic population of the Euphrates 
Valley with the Akkadians or Semites, 
who eventually obtained the control in 
both Babylonia and Assyria. 

The Rev. Dr. J. B. Nies, of Brooklyn, 
placed before the Society some of the re- 
sults of his investigations on the origi- 
nal pictures underlying cuneiform signs 
of Babylonia and Assyria—an exceeding- 
ly difficult task on which he has been 
engaged for some time. He showed in 
a very interesting manner how, ¢. @., 
the sign for honey arose from a pic- 
ture of a bee in a bee-hive; and the form 
of the bee-hive in the oldest cuneiform 
script still shows in its outlines the 
form of beehive used at the present time 





in Palestine and in other parts of the 
East. 

Mr. F. A. Cunningham, of Merchant- 
ville, N. J., diseussed the very puzzling 
problem of the so-called Sothic cycle, 
i. e., a cycle determined by the Heliacal 
rising of the Dog Star Sirius, known to 
the Greeks as Sothis. Mr. Cunningham's 
solution for the difficulties encountered 
in Egyptian chronology proposes that 
the use of the Sothic Cycle began in 
3000 B. c., but that two changes were 
introduced in the course of time with 
a view of harmonizing the 365 solar 
days with the actual solar year of 365 
days and a fraction. fhe first change 
was made in 1774 B. c. under Asseth, 
adding fifteen days to the year, and a 
second adjustment in 1321 B. c. 

Among the Semitic papers mention 
should be made of wr. Worrell’s demon- 
stration by means of a Réntgen-ray ap- 
paratus of the pronunciation of the 
Arabic sounds hk and kh. The investi- 
gation was made by Dr. Worrell in the 
Colonial Institute of Hamburg, with na- 
tives of Egypt and Yemen as the sub- 
jects. 

The session on Friday afternoon was 
devoted to papers on the history of re- 
ligions and to other papers of a more 
general interest. : 

Professer Haupt set forth new evi- 
denee for his view that Magan and 
Melukhkha, occurring frequently in old 
Babylonian inscriptions, were designa- 
tions of Egypt and Nubtia, respectively, 
and not, as is held by many seholars, 
territorial sections in the Peninsula of 
Sinai. 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, speke of a recently acquired 
manuscript of the quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam, dating from the year 1346 
A. D., and therefere of great value in the 
study of the genuine quatrains as dis- 
tinguished from those which represent 
imitations of Omar Khayyam. 

Mr. Schoff, of the Commercial Mu- 
seum ef Philadelphia, presented a paper 
of striking interest on some aspects of 
the everland trade routes to the Orient 
at the time of the Christian era, in 
whieh he pointed out the causes that 
led to the abandonment of the older 
route from Antiech to Seleucia, thence 
north of the Persian desert to the Pam- 
irs and the upper Indus, in favor of an 
independent one, with its terminus in 
Petra at the head of the Gulf of Akaba, 
in northern Arabia; thence by caravan 
or sailing around Arabia to the head 
of the Persian Gulf, and overland south 
of the Persian desert to Kabul. The 
prosperity of this route was due to 
states not acknowledging Parthian sov- 
ereignty (which controlled the older 
route), codperating with a power then 
controlling the passes to India and 
China, which appears to have been 
the well-known Kushan monarchy. 
Through the Roman conquest of Petra 
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at the end of the first century a. p., the 
Parthian conquest of the Persian Gulf 
states and the Chinese conquest of the 
Pamirs (which overthrew the pewer of 
the Kushan monarchy), this trade-route 
was breken up. Chinese records now 
eome to our aid in confirming this ex- 
planation and in establishing the pe- 
riod 50 B. c. to 50 a. D. as the height of 
the Kushan power in Asia. 

Professor Jastrow closed the after- 
noon session by a paper on the relations 
between medicine and magic in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, from which it ap- 
pears that, despite considerable progress 
in medical treatment, the primitive 
theory of a cure being effected through 
the driving out of the demon of disease 
or exorcising him out of the body con- 
tinued to prevail. The beneficial effects 
of certain drugs and of other methods 
of medical treatment is assumed in the 
medical texts of the Euphrates Valley, 
just as in the incantation texts revert- 
ing to a very early period, to be merely 
a consequence of their real purpose to 
disgust the demons by ill-smelling com- 
pounds and concoctions or to induce 
them, by agreeable odors, to leave their 
victim. 

On Friday evening the members and 
their ladies assembled for the annual 
dinner in the Colonial Club of Cam- 
bridge which marked the close of the 
sessions. New York was selected as the 
place of meeting in 1915, and Professor 
Jastrow was elected president for the 
ensuing year. 


- 








Correspondence 





THE NEW “NATION.” 


To THE EpiItor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: As an old and veteran reader of 
the Nation I wish to express my satisfac- 
tion at its recent expansion. I consider 
the improvement momentous. There is 
no need of specifying the features, al? 
of which are apparent to your coterie, 
but way out West is an old war-scarred 
relic very much pleased at the new par- 
turition. L. B. CrooKxer. 

Mendota, 


Hi., April 20. 





THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The action taken by the Biblio- 
graphical Society of London at the an- 
nual meeting In January will be welcome 
news to Amertean libraries and collec- 
tors. Following the suggestion of the 
Hon. Secretary, A. W. Pollard, that 
(to commemorate the Society's coming 
ef age) the membership roll, which 
was fixed at 300 in 1894, might be re- 
opened for a few months, it was unani- 
mously voted that, during the year 1914, 
the council be empowered to elect mem- 
bers irrespective of the number already 
on the roll, and that the rule restricting 
the roll of English and American mem- 


bers of the Society to 300 be for this pe- 
ried suspended. 

A rare opportunity is thus given to 
those who have hitherto been unable to 
obtain the publications of the Society, 
which are distributed only to members. 
The stately series of illustrated mono- 
graphs in large quarto, the latest of 
which, R. B. McKerrow’'s “Printers’ and 
Publishers’ Devices in England and Scot- 
land, 1485-1640," was recently reviewed 
in the Nation, includes such works as 
Ashbee’s “Iconography of Don Quixote,” 
Haebler’s “Early Printers of Spain and 
Portugal,” Macfarlane’s “Antoine Ve- 
rard,” Proctor's “Printing of Greek in 
the Fifteenth Century,” Bourdillon’s 
“Early Editions of the Roman la 
Rose,” and De Ricci’s “Census of Cax- 
tons,” to mention only a few. The series 
in small quarto includes, besides the 
eleven volumes of Transactions, a num- 
ber of works almost indispensable to stu- 
dents of English literature, such as 
Greg's “List of English Plays Written 
Before 1643," and his supplementary 
“List of Masques, Pageants, etc.,” Miss 
H. R. Palmer's List of English Editions 
and Translations of Greek and Latin 
Classics Printed Before 1641,” Esdaile’'s 
“List of English Tales and Prose Ro- 
mances Printed Before 1740," Duff's 
“Century of the English Book-Trade, 
1457-1557," continued by McKerrow’'s 
“Dictionary of the Printers and Booksell- 
ers in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
1557-1640," and Plomer'’s “Dictionary of 
the Printers and Booksellers in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 1641-1667,” these 
three covering very fully the personnel 
of the English book-trade for a period 
ef two hundred and ten years. The latest 
issues in this series are Wise's “Bibliog- 
raphy of the Writings of 8S. T. Coleridge,” 
and the fourth and final part of the 
“Handlists ef Books Printed by London 
Printers, 1501-1556,” completing the pre- 
liminary survey for the study of English 
types in the first half of the sixteenth 
century; the object of these lists being 
to put on record all the known books of 
each printer as a basis for further work. 

For the year 1914 it is proposed to issue 
Volume XII of the Transactions, which, 
in addition to the papers read in the last 
two sessions, will contain “Notes on Bib- 
liographical Evidence for Literary Stu- 
dents and Editors,” by R. B. McKerrow; 
a volume containing Gordon Duff's 
“Catalogue of Engtish Incunabula”; and, 
if funds permit, Gray and Palmer's 
“Abstracts of Wills of Cambridge Sta- 
tioners.” Since its foundation, the So- 
ciety has been able to spend very nearly 
its whole income from subscriptions on 
paper and prints, its other expenses be- 
ing defrayed from entrance-fees, sales of 
publications to new members, and the 
interest on invested life-subscriptions; 
and, without any solicitation on the part 
of the Society, it has recently received a 
grant of £100 from the Treasury, mainly 
te help the publication of Mr. Duff's book. 
A fuller statement of the objects of the 
Society, with a list of the books it has 
printed, can be obtained from either of 
the Hon. Secretaries (A. W. Pollard, 
49 Murray Road, Wimbledon, London, 
Ss. W., or R. B. McKerrow, 4 Phenix 
Lodge Mansions, Brook Green, London, 


de 





W.), te whom also names of candidates 
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The Hon. Secretary 
D. North, 4 East 39th 


may be sent. 
for America is E. 
Street, New York. 
Georce WILLIAM 
April 


Harris. 


Cornell University, 16 


REVOLT OF THE ENGLISH OFr- 
FICERS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: As a former contributor to and 
present reader of the Nation, I have been 
in the habit of relying on statements 
made editorially. But the article in the 
issue of April 2 under the caption ‘The 
English Army Mutiny” has given my 
trust in the paper's reliability a severe 
jar. 

How it happens that the serious and 
accurate Nation asserts that a brigadier- 
general and fifty other officers “impu- 
dently” told “the Government what 
ders they would and what they would 
not obey” is explicable only on the 
|}sumption that the writer read only the 
“seare heads” of Radical journals, and 
neglected to read the declarations of the 
Liberal Ministers in both houses of Par- 
liament, to the effect that there had been 
no refusal to obey orders on the part of 
any officers or men. Sir Edward Grey 
was not the only one to emphasize this. 

The fact, as stated in the House, is 
that the Government, through the Secre- 
tary for War, ordered the commander-in- 
chief in Ireland to put to the officers two 
alternatives: to take part in active op- 
erations in Ulster—then, as now, perfect- 
ly peaceful—or to be dismissed from the 


or 


as- 


army. The choice was to be made at 
ence. Then, and only then, did Gen. 
Gough and.the fifty officers accept the 


second alternative. It was the Govern- 
ment, not the officers, that introduced 
polities. The officers never did “protest 
against the orders coming to them from 
the duly constituted authorities,” as it 
is further put in your article. Conse- 
quently none of them were “mutineers,” 
as you term them, and if “a deadly blow" 


has been “struck at the army, 
both at home and abroad,” it has been 
by the Government, not by any of the 


officers or men. 
Your article says “the War Office had 


acted without Government authority 
Again it would have been well to read 
what Lord Morley said on this point in 


the House of Lords, for his statement 
does net tally with yours—and he spok« 
as a member of the Cabinet. 

The repudiation of an important mem- 
orandum you do not touch upon, ner on 


the farce of Col. Seeley’s resignation, 
which he knew was already refused by 
the Prime Minister. 

All grace and truth are not the ex- 


clusive property of the Liberal party, and 

the Nation, of all American papers, might 

well be expected to show itself impartial 

as between the British parties, at least 

in questions which do not affect 

United States. F. C. pe SUMICHRAST. 
London, April 11 


} 
the 





{What occurred after the date of our 
correspondent’s letter is perhaps a suf- 
ficient answer to it. The Secretary of 





State for War later avowed that he had 





5OO 


acted without the sanction of the Cab- 
inet, and his resignation was accepted. 
Ep. Tue Nation. ] 


THE INVENTOR OF THE STEAM- 


BOAT. 


To THe EpiTror or THE NATION: 


Sin: In your issue of December 25, 
1913, your correspondent Herbert Joseph 
Fitch contends that John Fitch invented 
the steamboat. He mentions the claim 
made in England that Symmington built 
the first practical steamboat in 1802 and 
speaks of the credit given to Robert 
Fulton in America, but does not mention 
the of James Rumsey, who from 
evidence in various records ap- 
to have been the real inventor. I 
a few quotations which support this 
contention 


name 
given 
pears 


ive 


in the Engineering 
1895, page 878, by 


an article 
August, 
James Wier, jr.: 


The who, in America, first dis- 
covered a method of successfully pro- 
pelling a vessel against wind and tide, 
with steam as the motive power, was 
James Rumsey. The Government of the 
United States has recognized this to be 
an established fact, for in 1839 Congress 
ordered a medal to be struck in his hon- 
or, commemorative of this brilliant 
achievement. James Rumsey was born 
of Scotch parents in 1754. Maryland was 
his native State, but he removed to Shep- 
herdstown, Va., when about twenty years 
Gms «.. 2 -« 

Machinists were rude and unskilled in 
their profession, and Rumsey was forced 
to plan, model and make his own machin- 
ery. He even did his most important 
casting himself, making the moulds and 
running off the metal with his own 
hands Testimony adduced before the 
House of Representatives in, 1839 shows 
that Rumsey had conceived the idea of 
steam navigation as early as August, 
1783 (Congressional Record). Laboring 
under very adverse circumstances, he 
succeeded in the autumn of 1784 in mak- 
ing a test of some of the principles of 
his engine and propelling apparatus. 

He wrote to General Washineton, 
about 1784, communicating to him the 
principle of his invention. General 
Washington wrote of Rumsey's invention 
to Gov. Johnson, of Maryland. This let- 
ter was produced before the Committee 
of the House in 1836, at which the reso- 
lution was offered and passed, awarding 
to James Rumsey, jr., the son and only 
surviving child, a suitable gold medal, 
commemorative of his father’s services 
and high agency in giving to the world 
the benefits of the steamboat. 

In January, 1785, Rumsey 
patent from the General Assembly of 
Maryland for navigating the waters of 
that State In 1786 he successfully navi- 

ited this boat on the Potomac at Shep- 
herdstown in the presence of hundreds of 
spectators. The experiment was emi- 
nently successful, as was proven by the 
iff_idavits and personal testimony of 
numerous witnesses who testified before 
the abe mentioned Committee of the 
1829 
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France, and Holland. A boat and machin- 
ery were built for him, and a successful 
trip was made on the Thames in De- 
cember, 1792, but he died while prepar- 
ing for another experiment. 

MarkTHA RuMseY SIMONDS. 


Chicago, Ill., April 9. 


A CORRECTION. 


To THs Eprror or Tug NATION: 


Sir: In the course of a review of Knut 
Hamsun’s “Shallow Soil” in the Nation 
of April 2, your reviewer, following the 
publisher’s announcement, says: “Yet he 
{Hamsun] is now first introduced to the 
English-reading public.” As a matter of 
fact Hamsun was introduced to the Eng- 
lish-reading public at least as early as 
June, 1899, when Smithers, of London, 
published George Egerton’s translation of 
“Hunger.” I remember reading the book 
in the autumn of that year. 

Frep Newton Scott. 


University of Michigan, April 6. 


Literature 


THE POWER OF THE COURTS. 


The American Doctrine of Judicial Su- 
premacy. By Charles Grove Haines. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2 net. 
The purpose of this volume, the au- 

thor tells us, is to trace the develop- 

ment of the American Doctrine of Judi- 
cial Supremacy, in the law of the Unit- 
ed States, and to indicate its importance 
in the political history of the country 
—a purpose which has been accomplish- 
ed in a manner worthy of praise. In 
these pages is found no plea for the 
view that our courts of justice attained 
their position as guardians of our writ- 
ten constitutions by a “great conspiracy” 
or by “usurpation of authority.” On 
the contrary, abundant proof is offered 
that the principles upon which the doc- 
trine of judicial supremacy in this na- 
tion rests had gained clear recognition 
before the Federal Constitution was 
adopted. Chapter iv contains a valua- 
ble discussion of colonial precedents 
and State cases, prior to 1789, while 
the following chapter deals with State 
decisions, rendered after the Federal 

Constitution went into operation and 

before the great opinion of Judge Mar- 

shall in Marbury v. Madison (1803, 1 

Cranch 137). The author’s careful ex- 

amination of these precedents leads him 

to the conclusion (in which every fair- 
minded student must concur) that the 
| American Doctrine of Judicial Suprem- 
|acy was well established by State dect- 

‘sions prior to its classical exposition by 

Chief Justice Marshall. “In practically 

every case where there was resistance 

to judicial decrees invalidating legisla- 
tive acts, the Court’s opinion and judg- 
ment were ultimately accepted and vin- 
dicated. Impeachment proceedings and 
legislative censure only tended to 





strengthen judicial power.” Slowly but 
surely other departments of government 
acquiesced in the doctrine of judicial 
supremacy, which had won popular ap- 
proval. “The way was prepared for the 
general adoption of the practice of ju- 
dicial control of legislative acts, before 
the Federal courts were factors to be 
reckoned with in the law of the Unit- 
ed States.” 

Chapter vi contains an interesting ac- 
count of a device set up by several 
States to protect the fundamental law 
by a council of censors instead of by 
judicial decision. +The plan “failed sig- 
nally in Pennsylvania, accomplished 
very little in Vermont, and was not a 
successful check on the Legislature in 
New York.” Its failure was so con- 
spicuous that “it merely tended to 
strengthen the cause of those who fa- 
vored judicial guardianship of Constitu- 
tions.” 

After tracing the development of the 
doctrine of judicial supremacy, the au- 
thor proceeds to consider its importance 
in our political history. In his opinion, 
its growth and general acceptance dur- 
ing Chief Justice Marshull’s term of 
office were due in large measure to the 
popular distrust and fear of legislative 
power. The people had embodied in the 
Federal and State Constitutions their 
ultimate conception of a fundamental 
law. They had committed the guar- 
dianship of these legal principles to the 
courts, whose decisions were to be ren- 
dered, not during the heat and partisan- 
ship of a political campaign, but in the 
orderly course of a legal proceeding be- 
tween litigants, whose interests were 
affected by legislation which was at- 
tacked as violating constitutional guar- 
antees of personal or property rights; 
decisions reached after full and free ar- 
gument by counsel and deliberate con- 
sideration by the courts. 

The triumph of Jacksonian democracy 
,aroused a spirit of opposition to the 
practice of judicial supremacy both in 
the Federal and State courts. With 
the accession of Chief Justice Taney 
Professor Haines discovers a change of 
attitude on the part of the Supreme 
Court and a disposition to interfere as 
little as possible with Congressional 
action. In the Charles River Bridge 
case (1837, 11 Peters 420) he finds the 
new Chief Justice departing from the 
doctrine of judicial supremacy, and 
forestalling the views of present-day 
progessives, touching judicial interfer- 
ence with public-welfare legislation. 
Chief Justice Taney was disposed to con- 
fine judicial decisions to “those sub- 
jects only which are judicial in char- 
acter and not to those that are politi- 
cal.” He was opposed to the tendency 
in courts to legislate by means of judi- 
cial decisions. 


The supremacy of the judiciary was 





challenged from another quarter dur- 
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ing the War of the Rebellion and the 
reconstruction period. President Lin- 
coln is represented by our author as 
“holding a modified form of the Jack- 
sonian doctrine.” Congress went very 
far during President Johnson’s term in 
asserting its supremacy over the execu- 
tive and the judiciary. At the end of 
that term, according to Professor 
Haines, indications pointed to an aban- 
donment of the doctrine of judicial su- 
premacy. After 1870, however, popular 
distrust of legislative power revived, 
and the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment gave to the courts a splen- 
did opportunity to become again the 
champions of personal and property 
rights against the aggressions of hasty 
and partisan legislation. 


In the opinion of our author, the 
courts have gone further than was wise 
for them to go in this championship. He 
attributes much of the present opposi- 
tion to the judiciary to its undue ex- 
tension of the power of annulling legis- 
lative acts. It has failed, he thinks, to 
observe always the distinction between 
the wisdom and the constitutionality of 
a particular piece of legislation. This 
may be true. It probably is true. But 
the soundness of Professor Haines’s 
judgment upon particular cases is sad- 
ly impeached by his remarks about the 
Jacobs case (1885, 98 N. Y. 98). He fol- 
lows Mr. Roosevelt in asserting that 
this decision “set an almost impassable 
barrier in the way of tenement legisla- 
tion”; an assertion that has not a shad- 
ow of justification in fact. The law was 
declared unconstitutional because it was 
not, in truth, a law to protect the health 
of tenement dwellers, or of cigarmakers, 
or of the public, but was a piece of class 
legislation. It was not aimed at all 
tenement houses, nor at any tenement 
houses outside of New York and Brook- 
lyn. It neither prohibited the manu- 
facture of cigars in the living rooms of 
all tenements, nor such manufacture 
anywhere for sanitary reasons. It was 
aimed at a class of cigarmakers who 
were competing with union men. Mr. 
Roosevelt has said the act was crudely 
drawn. It was as insincere as it was 
crude. The judges, both at General 
Term (See 33 Hun, 374-383), and in the 
Court of Appeals, were careful to dis- 
tinguish this statute from an honest 
attempt to obtain healthful conditions 
in tenement houses; and the act was 
not framed nor advocated by these in- 
terested in tenement-house betterment. 
The decision has been characterized as 
one made by judges who did not know 
life. On the contrary, it was because 
these judges—Davis, Brady, and Dan- 
iels, at General Term; Ruger, Andrews, 
Rapallo, Miller, Earl, Danforth, and 


Finch, in the Court of Appeals—did 
know life, that they were not tricked 
into accepting a piece of class legisla- 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Under Handicap. By Jackson Gregory. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 

This is a tale of cowboys and the wild 
West. Mr. Gregory’s purpose, however, 
extends beyond the mere exposition of 
the actual conditions of ranch life. He 
takes up the question of life’s handicap 
and proves to his readers that he is not 
handicapped who must struggle for food 
and the elements of an education, but 
rather he who, born in the life of luxury 
and receiving every advantage, has 
learned to enjoy his dependence. For 
the latter is no man, but only a man’s 
son. 


Yet one such “man’s son” is made a 
hero by Mr. Gregory, in whose capable 
hands he rapidly returns to the field 
of the worthy poor. “Greek” Conniston 
en route for San Francisco with the 
last check the whim of a rich father will 
advance him, is astounded by the horse- 
manship of a young girl trying to board 
the train. He follows her to her father’s 
ranch and enlists as a cowboy to be 
near his lady. He is goaded on to mak- 
ing a man of himself by the taunts of 
the latter, and in the end is instrumen- 
tal in reclaiming a barren tract of land 
in the Half-Moon country, in which the 
girl’s father has sunk his last dollar. 
The real romance, however, centres upon 
the reclamation fight with the water- 
dam as heroine. Never was bride so 
eagerly courted or more pursued by 
villains. For had the reclamation plant 
not been ready at a given date, the vil- 
lains, in the form of a rival company, 
would have reaped the spoils and ruined 
the original projectors of the scheme. In 
the end, however, the righteous conquer, 
the desert is reclaimed, and the man’s 
son becomes a man. 


Rung Ho! By Talbot Mundy. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Now the gist of the thing is: 
Be calm. 
Be awake. Be on hand on the day. 
3e instant to heed the first note of alarm 
And—precisely—exactly—obey. 


New 


Be silent. 


When we find gnomic verses of this 
sort as chapter headings in a story of 
India, we know where we are. It is in- 
teresting to see a literary convention 
getting started. Perhaps all future sto- 
ries about India will have to include 
similar little oracles in verse; and all 
because Mr. Kipling happens to be as 
clever at verse as at prose. Anyhow, it 
is a pleasant custom; and on Mr. Mun- 
dy’s part it seems to be a sort of cour- 
teous acknowledgment of his debt to his 
master. He is by no means an unworthy 
pupil. “Rung Ho!” is full of color and 
of swift and varied action. The scene 
is in northern India, in the days preced- 
ing the Mutiny. The real hero is Mahom- 
med Gunga, the splendid swaggering 





tion for an honest health statute. 





Rangar chieftain, who in the darkest 


hour rallies his tribesmen to the Eng- 
lish cause and provides them with a 
leader. Foreseeing the need, he takes 
young Cunningham, a raw subaltern, 
the son of his old chief, and trains him 
to be his father’s successor. In the 
course of this training the reader is 
made to see through the young English- 
man's eyes the astonishing contrasts and 
paradoxes of Indian life. There is a 
series of stirring adventures, with the 
suggestion of a love story; and the book 
ends with a glorious fight. 





Somebody's Luggage. By F. J. Randall. 
New York: John Lane Co. 


An amusing farce involving a confu- 
sion of yellow trunks (Anglice, boxes) 
and their owners. The boxes are pre- 
cisely alike, the product of a big Lon- 
don shop. They all cross from Calais 
to Dover on the same boat. One of them 
contains a lottery ticket worth fifty 
thousand frances; a second contains a 
letter concerning a fortune; the third 
belongs to a professional thief; and the 
fourth to a young Cockney bounder. It 
is the bounder who becomes the chief 
person in the action, a foolish and cow- 
ardly figure, and rather delightful in his 
way. He gets the wrong box at Dover. 
His own box, bearing his name, is sup 
posed to have belonged to a man lost 
overboard during the crossing, and our 
Mr. Hopper finds bimself advertised as 
dead. As he has recently lost his job 
and his sweetheart, he determines to let 
himself be dead. Then he finds in the 
trunk a letter about a legacy, addressed 
to the man who really went overboard. 
He takes it to the firm of lawyers who 
have written it, intending to tell the 
truth. But this is his one independent 
act; from that moment he becomes the 
passive hero always dear to farce. How 
he is forced to impersonate the heir, 
confounded -with the owner of the lot- 
tery check, bullied by an hereditary ser 
vant, pursued by supposed relatives and 
real detectives and criminals, and comes 
out of it all much more comfortably 
than he might have done—all this 
makes up a very passable bit of fooling, 
and might conceivably be adapted to a 
theatre audience by a skilful hand. 


Stories of Red Hanrahan; The Secret 
Rose; Rosa Alchemica. By W. B 
Yeats. New York: Macmillan 


The method and speech of the first 
six tales here collected are of the Irish 
peasantry, and they 
sense that the legendary material ha 
been but slightly rounded and elaborat- 
ed. Any the reader chooses will evoke 
George Moore’s vignette of Yeats perch- 
ed like a great blackbird on some coun- 
try stile, while Lady Gregory invaded a 
poor cottage in search of folk stories 


leave a pleasant 








for the poet to refashion. Hanrahan 
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was a hedge schoolmaster of misty pe- 
riod, tall, strong, red-haired, with irre- 
sistible poetic speech. The main tradi- 
tion parallels the German story which 
gave basis to Rip Van Winkle; how 
Hanrahan entered a cottage a young 
lover, was tempted forth by an old man 
whose magic turned a card-pack into a 
fox-hunt, and slept on the mountains 
while the world whirled his contempo- 
raries into old age. Of more poetic 
qualities are stories with so little move- 
ment that some seem chiefly designed to 
mount scraps of Yeats’s poetry. There 
is the song Hanrahan made by the fire- 
side of a wayside hut of Cathleen na 
Houlahan, till a blind beggar “shook his 
rags with a sob”; his rhymed curse on 
Old Age; his vision of times past, be- 
fore Norman entered Ireland, and his 
lonely, impressive death. The tales out- 
side this Hanrahan cycle are more dra- 
matic, full of color and clash, with 
original action plainly added to the 
wistful beauty of the peasant concep- 
tions. Most have medi@val glamour, 
with castles, kings, cruel abbots who 
crucify minstrels, and a brutish peasan- 
try; but for all this objectivity of ma- 
terial, they waver before us like images 
Languorous mys- 
ticism has its fullest sway in 
Alchemica,” which stands apart from 
the rest as an unsuccessful excursion 
into the realms of Poe and Hoffmann. 


in shadowy waters. 


“Rosa 


THE LAST OF A GREAT AGE. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson: The 
Story of His Life. By Mary Thacher 
Higginson. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


Mrs. Higginson’s memoir of her hus- 
band, though in good taste, is not alto- 
gether without the defects which seem 
almost inevitable when a biography is 
undertaken by ene of closest relation- 
ship to the subject thereof. It is also 
apparent that it adds little new matter 
to what he himself recorded in “Cheer- 
ful Yesterdays.” Yet the volume has 
considerable charm and was well worth 
doing, for Col. Higginson was one of the 
most attractive figures of the great New 
England age of which he was the last 
eminent surviver. His life was a re- 
markable blending of literary produc- 
tiveness and of personal achievement 
during the crisis of the nation, both in- 
aspired by the highest ideals. It is a 
career upon which every American can 
dwell with pride, and Mrs. Higginson 
has well brought out its simplicity, its 
unselfishness, and its never-failing 
Indeed, it is characteristic ot 
the man that he wrote and named his 
“Cheerful Yesterdays” while propped up 
in bed during a year’s serious illness 
when three score and ten. His faith in 
American democracy never waned, but 
waxed as long as he lived, and bis ho- 
mor survived. There are many instances 


cheer. 


, 


of it in this volume, and some delight- 
ful anecdotes of himself and his friends, 
taken in large part from his correspon- 
dence. 

There is, of course, no attempt at a 
critical estimate of the man or his 
work; to our mind, not enough atten- 
tion has been given to Col. Higginson’s 
association with John Brown and the 
struggle for Kansas, thus compelling the 
student te go to the Colonel’s own writ- 
ings and such books as Villard’s “John 
Brown” for a real picture of his daunt- 
less bravery and moral courage at this 
time. Of all the New England John 
Brown conspirators, Higginson alone 
stood firm when the Harper’s Ferry raid 
came and the others fled to Canada or 
took refuge here and there. In the Bos- 
ton Public Library there is a remarka- 
ble letter of the Colonel’s as yet unpub- 
lished in full, flaming with indignation 
at one of the conspirators who seemed 
to be showing the white feather. It 
truly reveals the Colonel’s fine character. 
Higginson stood four-square; he let all 
the world know where he was, including 
the United States officers of the law, 
just as he had during the Anthony 
Burns excitement. But the pro-slavery 
forces and their Northern sympathizers 
in office were careful to let him alone. 
He was not even summoned to appear 
before the Mason Investigating Commit- 
tee of the Senate, although he alone had 
preserved his correspondence with 
Brown in full, to the great profit of lat- 
ter-day historians. He was even left 
free to plan an effort to rescue Stevens 
and Hazlett, then in the Charlestown 
jail, which would have been attempted 
had it been in any degree possible. Nat- 
urally, this militant clergyman was the 
man above all others to command the 
first negro regiment raised on the At- 
lantic seaboard. The story of it he has 
himself recorded for all time; but the 
heroism he and Shaw and the Hallo- 
wells, and the other officers of these 
negro regiments displayed in going to 
war with a “halter around their necks,” 
since they were at first foredoomed to 
death if captured, cannot easily be esti- 
mated. 

After the war this man of action be- 
came purely a man of letters, of stead- 
ily growing prestige, and a never flag- 
ging and ever-welcome reformer, pro- 
foundly influencing all with whom he 
came in contact. In his every aspect he 
was a model citizen of the republic. 
When John Brown died, George Hoad- 
ley prayed that God might “give us a 
little of his courage, piety, and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit.” It is impossible to lay 
down this memoir of Brown's brave 
friend without echoing this wish in con- 
nection with Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. 


The volume contains a most useful 
bibliography which demonstrates anew 





Col. Higginson’s extraordinary range of 








journalistic activity. We are happy to 
note that his long connection as a val- 
ued contributor to the Nation, from 
1877 to 1904, is recorded therein. 





RELIGION AND ECONOMICS. 


The Reformation in Germany. By Henry 
C. Vedder. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3 net. 

Of making many books about Luther 
and his work there seems to be no visi- 
ble end. This latest contribution by 
Professor Vedder, of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, makes somewhat extraordi- 
nary claims to a hearing. In his “Fore 
word” Dr. Vedder informs us that the 
student “will look in vain, in books ac- 
cessible to him, for the idea that the 
great religious struggle of the sixteenth 
century was only a phase of the social 
revolution then going on in Europe,” 
and that “momentous economic changes 
were the underlying cause of political 
and social movements.” We had sup- 
posed that precisely these ideas had be- 
come the current coin of thoughtful 
writers on the Reformation from Ranke 
and Hausser down; but all the same we 
are prepared to welcome an attempt to 
bring them out into new significance. 
This is one of Dr. Vedder's justifications 
for his book; but there is another, 
which, if we may be allowed to guess, 
was at least equally important to him. 
He has wished above all things to avoid 
the dry-as-dust style which he seems to 
associate with the scientific method 
while at the same time he proposes him- 
self to follow that method. 

The result is certainly a readable 
book. Dr. Vedder has selected with good 
judgment the telling points in the de- 
velopment of the German reform, and 
has dwelt upon these without unneces- 
sary detail. He has a certain sense for 
the dramatic, which at times is in danger 
of getting the better of him. It is a little 
too much, for instance, to speak of “the 
new Luther” after 1521, and to describe 
him as having “drunk the new wine of 
popular applause” and thus acquired an 
“insatiable craving for still deeper 
draughts.” There was pain and strug- 
gle enough already in sight for the 
young reformer to make the vision of 
power anything but one of “sweets.” 


But what we miss more than anything 
else is any adequate treatment of that 
socia] and economic situation which the 
author bas declared to be the most im- 
portant aspect of his subject. Only in 
one chapter, that on the peasant revolt, 
do we find specific reference to economic 
questions, and this does not rise above 
the most ordinary commonplace without 
serious discussion. The peasants were 
oppressed and revolted and were crush- 
ed—that is about all. 


One cannot resist the impression that 
Dr. Vedder's judgment of the Lutheran 
Reformation is largely dictated by his 
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own religious connections. The warm- 
est approval expressed for any religious 
group is reserved for the Anabaptists. 
They alone saw the issue clearly, unbe- 
fogged by any practical considerations 
whatever. “If,” says Dr. Vedder, “these 
groups could have . won recep- 
tion for this real Gospel of Jesus, . 
three centuries of struggle and blood- 
shed and martyrdom would have been 
made unnecessary, and the world would 
have been by so much advanced further 
towards social justice than it stands to- 
day. The Anabaptists were silenced, 
trampled into the mud, destroyed; and 
the clock of civilization was set back 
three hundred years.” Now, one might 
as well say that, if only men were some- 
thing other than men, history would be 
something other than what it is. A sim- 
ilar apology might be made to-day for 
the doctrines of “scientific anarchism.” 
If men were so made as to need no gov- 
ernment, then obviously no government 
would be necessary; but we can hardly 
be accused of holding back the clock 
of time beeause we do not abdicate in 
favor of the anarchist party. It is a 
gross exaggeration to say, as Dr. Vedder 
does (p. 345): “The Anabaptists were 
the real reformers, and the only real re- 
formers, of the sixteenth century.” It 
Was easy enough then, as it always is, 
to make logical programmes for the 
Christian life; the difficult thing was so 
to present the cause of a true Christian- 
ity that society, as it was, would even 
appear to accept it and so to prepare 
the way for a fuller and freer accept- 
ance by generations to come. It is to be 
regretted that Dr. Vedder, with his un- 
usual preparition, did not see fit to de- 
velop much further this side of the re 
form movement, with its manifold reac- 
tions upon the more conservative parties. 
Such a presentation can be made with- 
out the continual and, in a very true 
sense, unhistorical minimizing of the 
Lutheran contribution towards ultimate 
religious liberty which marks the pres 
ent volume throughout. — 


RELIGIOUS FEMINISM. 


Tantra of the Great Liberation: A 
Translation from the Sanskrit, with 
Introduction and Commentary by Ar- 
thur Avalon. London: Luzac & Co. 

Hymns to the Goddess. Translated from 
the Sanskrit by Arthur and Ellen Ava- 
lon. London: Luzac & Co. 


The worship of the Supreme Spirit as 
a female power, and, conversely, the rec- 
ognition of the female element as su- 
preme, are not traits peculiar to the re- 
ligious spirit of India. Many savage 
tribes recognize a grandmother-spirit as 
one above the gods and the worship of 
the magna meter at Rome was but a 
weak expression of the full significance 
of the original idea as held by the Orien- 
tals from whom this worship was de- 


rived. In India the cult of the female 
power is much older than would ap- 
pear, for in its grosser form it gave rise 
to no permanent literature, while the 
hymns to the goddess derived from the 
“right-hand” cult do not date from more 
than two thousand years ago. In theory, 
this cult supersedes that of the Vedas 
and represents the only true religion of 
the present age. 


It was a happy thought on the part of 
“Arthur Avalon” to present the chief 
works of this ancient religion in English 
dress. Both he and his wife are care- 
fully trained Sanskrit scholars of the 
English school, and their interpretation 
of the hymns selected for translation is 
generally unimpeachable. Of these a 
few only have been translated before, 
while the “Tantra” now appears for the 
first time, as the complete text has not 
yet been published, even in the original. 
The learned introduction consists large- 
ly in a well-ordered explanation of the 
strange terms used in Tantric worship, 
knowledge of which is indispensable to 
any one taking up the subject for the 
first time. If, as is asserted in the 
Gayatri Tantra, the cult in this form 
was first revealed by Ganesha to the 
Devayoni, it is an involuntary admis- 
sion of the fact that the literary side of 
Tantrism must have been a late devel- 
opment. 

Nor does the character of the hymns, 
interesting as they are in themselves, 
do anything to vindicate a great an- 
tiquity for the higher cult. Hymns at- 
tributed to Shankara-acarya cannot be 
very old, and the Durga hymns of the 
epic are among its latest additions. In 
some cases the evidence that the mother- 
cult is forcibly intruded into the epic 
narrative lies palpably before one. Thus 
the goddess saves a hero who lauds her 
and yet has to be saved again by some 
other means the moment the hymn is 
finished. In other cases the lateness of 
the production may be judged from the 
language and verse. 


It is no criticism of these two very 
welcome additions to our store of trans- 
lations from the Sanskrit to say that 
mother-worship is here represented at 
its best, and that some obscenities are 
decently veiled. To the ordinary wor- 
shipper the female principle was repre 
sented as a naked woman, with whom 
and in the cult of whom nameless 
orgies were carried on as a religious 
ritual. Even in the later epic the god- 
dess is preéminently the “naked” Ko- 
tavi, and in the ordinary cult the philos- 
ophy of the Tantra was practically non- 
existent. It was, and is, as crude a cult 
as was probably the actual worship of 
the corresponding goddess in the West. 
Nevertheless, it is an extremely fascin- 
ating phenomenon which is presented 
in the books here translated. That God 
as mother appeals to higher instincts 








than any degradation of the cult would 








imply, may be inferred from the fact 
that even in this century one of the 
great ascetic saints of India worshipped 
God under this form exclusively; not to 
speak of the tendency in the Christian 
church to substitute the Mother of God 
for other manifestations of divinity. The 
extreme Tantrist, however, holds not so 
much that the goddess is a form of di- 
vinity as that the female element is the 
only real divine element, the forms of 
gods being her inferior manifestations. 
Thus as the older religions derived the 
goddess shakti of Shiva from him as 
male, so the Tantrist derives Shiva from 
the goddess, all gods being but manifesta- 
tions of her. It is religious feminism 
run mad, of course; even the Hindu 
poet sings: “She is the goddess who ex- 
ists In all things, even in the form of 
error.” We are glad to learn that Mr. 
“Avalon” purposes to translate more of 
these Tantras. Very few scholars have 
the training to attempt the task. But 
why does the author conceal his iden- 
tity under a pseudonym? 


Notes 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have in the press: 
“International Perspective in Criticism: 
Goethe, Grillparzer, Sainte-Beuve, 
Lowell,” by Gustav Pollak. 


The sixth edition of F. X. Garneau's 
“Histoire du Canada” (Vol. 1), revised 
and edited by Hector Garneau, has been 
published by the Liébrairte Alcan, Paris, 
The second volume is in the press, and 
will be published shortly. 





and 


The Macmillan Company announces the 
forthcoming publication of “The Strength 
of the Strong,” by Jack London; “The 
Return of the Prodigal,” by Ma Sin- 
clair; “Faith Tresilion,” by Eden VPhill- 
potts.. 

The following numbers of a series of 
Romance monographs will be issued by 
the Johns Hopkins Press in June or 
shortly thereafter: “Flaubert’s Literary 
Development in the Light of His ‘Mé- 
moires d'un Fou,’ ‘Novembre,’ and ‘Edu- 
cation sentimentale,”"” by <A. Coleman; 
“Sources and Structure of Flaubhert’s 
‘Salammb6,’” by P. B. Fay and A. Cole- 
man; “La Composition de ‘Salammhdé' 
daprés la correspondance de Flaubh: 
by F. A. Blossom. 

HE Harness Prize Essay for 1913, 

“Elizabethan Drama and its Mad 
Folk” (Cambridge: Heffer), by Edgar A 
Peers, is a creditable review of the 
maniacs and melancholics, the victime 
of delusions and the pretenders of mad 
ness who haunt our early drama. The 
author wisely sticks close to his texts 
and to contemporary notions concern- 
ing mental troubles and their treatment; 
he brings to his subject no modern 
medical or ethical prepossessions. What 


emerges very clearly from this study of 
whips, chains, and darkened rooms and 
of ravings usually intended and no doubt 
accepted, though the convention is now 
somewhat outworn, as comic, is the su- 
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Shakespeare over his con- 
temporaries. This is not merely because 
Shakespeare in a few striking cases 
contrives to make madness tragic; it is 
because throughout he is here as else- 
where a more sensitive recorder of the 
facts. 


periority of 


TRANSLATION, with a few slight 

alterations and thirteen charming 
illustrations of Charles Bastide’s “Ang- 
lais et Francais du XVIIe Siécle” which 
appeared in 1912, is published by Lane 
under the title of “The Anglo-French 
Entente in the Seventeenth Century” ($3 
net). It consists of a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of essays on the lives and activities 
of French travellers, merchants, literary 
men, and refugees in England from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen 
Anne. Here one can learn of the vari- 
ous routes from Paris to London in the 
age of Louis XIV, and the duration and 
expense of the journey, or the details 
of the sojourn of Shakespeare in London 
from 1598 to 1604, at the house of the 
Huguenot wigmaker, Christopher Mon- 
goye. The careers of such men as Guil- 
laume du Gard, editor of the French 
weekly newspaper—the Nouvelles Ordi- 
naires de Londres—which was published 
at the English capital from 1650 to 1657, 
and Thémiseul de Saint-Hyacinthe, the 
first French translator of Robinson Cru- 
are pleasantly described. There are 
some amusing and significant specimens 
of Frenchmen’s English, and two more 
weighty chapters on “Huguenot Thought 
in England.” The accurate preservation 
in the present volume of the lucidity, 
grace, and precision of the original 
French is apparently largely due to the 
fact that M. Bastide has been his own 
translator. He is thus more than justi- 
fied in quoting on his title-page the fa- 
of Roger Ascham, “Even 
as a hawke flieth net hie with one wing, 
even 80 a man reacheth not 
leney with one tongue.” 

FEW March 5- 


A ticed the first volume of the illus- 
trated edition of Macaulay's “History of 
the first illustrated edition of 
this work ever published, edited by C. H. 
lirth, Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford (Macmillan; 
$3.25). The second volume has now ap- 
peared, and bears out the splendid prom- 
of the first. It is a rich treasury of 
reproductions of paintings, letters, car- 
broadsides, medals, and the like 
the subject under treat- 
The frontispiece is a reproduction 
of the painting of the Duke of 
Monmouth, by Sir Peter Lely, in the Na- 
Portrait and among the 
full-page plates in color are those 
II, Queen Mary of Modena, 
and, as prophetic of the Revolu- 
tion, William IIT as a child Military 
critics will be interested in the sketch- 
of the battle of Sedgemoor, taken 
the Pepysian library, and in the 
“part of a plan of the camp at Houns- 
from an engraving in the Suther- 
land collection; literary antiquarians will 
wish to see “Monmouth Routed” and “Re- 
bellion Rewarded with Justice,” both from 
the while a wide cir- 


cle will enjoy “The Pope and Devil: the 
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Fool and Cardinal,” “Calvinism on Its 
Death-bed,” and other caricatures. Be- 
tween one and two hundred of these il- 
lustrations are scattered among the five 
hundred pages of the volume, virtually 
all of them contemporary with the events 
whose vividness they heighten. 


N anthology of the verse of English 
Canada (“Oxford Book of Cana- 
dian Verse”; Oxford University Press) 
incurs the necessary disadvantage of 
representing neither a whole race nor 
a whole country; it expresses a section 
of a race and a section of a country. 
The reader of this volume gathers two 
main impressions of Canadian life, 
those of health and of sequestration. 
Everything is pleasantly suggestive of 
a grave, manly, and sound people, but 
suggestive, no less decidedly, by the lim- 
itations in theme and sentiment, of a 
national inexperience comparable to 
that attributed by Professor Wendell to 
the earlier centuries of American litera- 
ture. The limitation is felt even in the 
able work of the better poets—in the 
lustihood and ebulliency of Bliss Car- 
man, the penetrating if fitful imagina- 
tion of Wilfred Campbell (who edits the 
volume), the sinewy picturesqueness of 
Charles G. D. Roberts, the lustrous and 
marmoreal finish of Archibald Lamp- 
man, and the quivering suggestiveness 
of Ethelwyn Wetherald. The pursuit of 
completeness, the feeling that variety of 
names, even when unsustained by va- 
riety in idea or method, is preferable to 
maintenance of quality, is responsible for 
the inclusion in the anthology of many 
poems which neither amiable sentiment 
nor facile verse can raise beyond the 
level of mediocrity. Skill in rhythm is 
much commoner than power of phrase, 
and the metrical aptitude is more evi- 
dent in making the most of the normal 
beat of the measure than in the coinage 
of felicitous variations. A subdued and 
austere, but vital and speaking, land- 
scape serves as the frequent theme and 
the continuous background or undernote 
of the verse, and nowhere are the artis- 
tic capacities of the writers more hap- 
pily evinced than in the sureness with 
which, in this field, they achieve the 
combination of poetical worth with 
realistic accuracy. Points meriting a 
slighter notice are the sufficient body 
of agreeable patriotic verse, the scarcity 
of urban and social lyrics, the surpris- 
ing subordination of the sexual pas- 
sion even in its most delicate forms, and 
the savoriness of a few lyrics by Wil- 
liam H. Drummond in the French Cana- 
dian's dialect English. 


HE fourteenth volume of the “Publi- 
cations of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts” (published for the Socte- 
ty) not only maintains the high level of 
interest attained by its predecessors, but 
surpasses some of them in the novelty 
and value of the communications printed. 
Five articles appear that are noteworthy 
contributions of fact and reference. The 
paper by Francis Apthorp Foster on “The 
Burning of Harvard Hall, 1764” contains 
lists of student losses that are so minute 
in the details furnished as to arouse sus- 
picion in the mind of the reader. Prof. 
Kittredge’s essay and supplement on 
“Cotton Mather’s Election into the Royal 





Society” put to rest forever all doubts 
that have been held from Mather’s time 
to the present as to his right to the let- 
ters F. R. S., though they show at the 
same time that he never was a fellow in 
the technical sense, having never under- 
gone the formality of a ceremonial ad- 
mission. The same writer’s contribution 
of letters from Samuel Lee and Samuel 
Sewall to Dr. Nehemiah Grew contains 
a wealth of learned annotation upon a 
score or more of curiosa, from apothe- 
caries to raccoon grease. Chester N. 
Greenough’s admirably critical study of 
“John Dunton’s Letters from New Eng- 
land” is an extraordinary disclosure of 
plagiarism, and ¢mphasizes “the necessity 
of extreme caution in accepting as a fact 
or as original anything attributed to Dun- 
ton or claimed by him as his own.” Sam- 
uel E. Morison has added a sort of pre- 
liminary chapter to his “Life of Harrison 
Gray Otis,” by taking up the question 
of “The Property of Harrison Gray, Loy- 
alist,” and narrating as his most inter- 
esting topic the efforts of Gray to recover 
from John Hancock a debt of nearly £1,- 
000, with the result that he failed to ob- 
tain a farthing from Hancock in his life- 
time, and left to his grandson the task, 
as it happened, of procuring two-thirds 
of the debt from the Governor's widow. 
The volume includes many shorter com- 
munications of consequence, upon only 
one of which is comment necessary. Al- 
bert Mathews, in his remarks upon Henry 
Newman, would have rounded out New- 
man’s career more fully had he noted 
the fact that Newman was colonial agent 
for New Hampshire for many years, and 
left a large collection of papers that are 
now in the Bodleian Library. 
ROM Mitchell Kennerley we have re- 
ceived “The Fair Haven” and “The 
Humour of Homer and Other Es- 
says,” by Samuel Butler. The lat- 
ter volume contains a _ biographical 
sketch of Butler by his friend H. Festing 
Jones. The Homer essay gives in epitome 
Butler’s favorite notion that the “Odys- 
sey” is virtually a satire against man- 
kind composed by a clever Sicilian spin- 
ster. The eleven other essays contain, 
besides some delightful fooling, two 
sketches of the Lombard Alps, the ter- 
ritory covered in “Alps and Sanctuaries,” 
and three essays “The Deadlock in Dar- 
winism,” in which Butler attacks with 
characteristic wit and cogency the theory 
of a mechanical natural selection. The 
volume represents Butler’s main predi- 
lections, is free from his occasional lon- 
gueurs, and may be recommended as a 
beginning to those who wish the easiest 
approach to the great thinker and baf- 
fling ironist of “Erewhon.” “The Fair 
Haven,” on the contrary, is only for the 
adept, and difficult enough for him. Writ- 
ten in 1873, when theological discussion 
was rife, it purports to be the eirenicon 
of a thoroughly emancipated Christian. 
The imaginary author, John Pickard 
Owen, a thin disguise for Butler him- 
self, proposes to save Christianity by 
proving its cardinal miracle, the resur- 
rection. In this vindication he gives the 
rationalistic skeptics their entire point 
of view and half their case. Setting side 
by side the views of orthodox Christian- 
ity and of the skeptics—an analysis 
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made with unsparing candor—he endeav- 
ors to find a common ground of under- 
standing. The book ends disappointingly 
with what can only be called a burlesque 
substantiation of the resurrection from 
the equally difficult miracle of the ascen- 
sion. Some of Butler’s most brilliant 
pages are in this book. It is one of the 
strongest anti-dogmatic tracts ever pen- 
ned. Yet the whole effect is unsatisfac- 
tory. The blend of seriousness and irony 
is baffling in the extreme. At the time 
“The Fair Haven” was reviewed as a no- 
table work in apologetics and as an in- 
sidious manceuvre of an athe‘st. Butler, 
who was at bottom neither apologist nor 
atheist, was satisfied with the ambiguous 
effect he produced. His reader of to-day 
will hardly share such satisfaction. One 
likes to know where an author stands, 
particularly when religion is involved. 
Still the general point of view is highly 
prophetic. All that Butler says about 
the spiritual value of historic uncertain- 
ty and in general about the right kind 
of legend as superior to any sort of mere 
fact might be put in the mouth of any 
Modernist, and no Modernist has pursued 
the anti-dogmatic course with anything 
like Butler's ability and raciness. 


HE subjects of Horace B. Samuel's 

essays, “Modernities” (Dutton), range 
from personages as comparatively remote 
in time as Heine, Stendhal, and Disraeli, 
to Strindberg and Frank Wedekind. The 
author believes them all reasonably char- 
acteristic of the modern movement which 
started with the French Revolution. 
Other studies deal with Nietzsche's “Ge- 
nealogy of Morals,” “The Weltanschau- 
ung of Miss Marie Corelli” (!), Arthur 
Schnitzler, Emile Verhaeren, and “The 
Future of Futurism.” The essay on Miss 
Corelli, by the way, contains a delicious 
comparison of her work with that of Mrs. 
Elinor Glyn. Of course, the writer might 
have chosen De Musset, Ibsen, Gorky, 
Sudermann, and Shaw for his essays, and 
have been no more put to it. to explain 
why he grouped them in one volume, and 
why he called the book “Modernities.” As 
it is, he acknowledges his difficulty, but 
thinks that his chosen ones possess a 
“spirit of energy, of fearlessness in an- 
alysis, whose sole raison d’étre and whose 
sole ideal is actual life itself.” This is 
saying very little. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Samuel had written a number of 
acute, and sometimes ironical, studies of 
writers who interested him. He thought 
he should like to put them between book 
covers. This he has done—and a well- 
informed book is the result. 


HE excellent series of popular hand- 


books published by B. G. Teub- 
ner of Leipzig, under the common 
name “Aus Natur, und Geisteswelt,” 
has been enriched by a_ revision 
of the volume entitled “Henrik Ib- 
sen, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson und ihre 
Zeitgenossen,” by the late Professor 


Bernhard Kahle. In its revised form 
this little book is nothing short of admir- 
able for lucid simplicity. The outgrowth 
of a series of popular lectures delivered 
in Frankfort in 1907, it is conclusive 
proof that a German critic can be intelli- 
gible when he chooses. It has the unpre- 
tentious form of a rapid re-telling of the 
substance of each critic’s works in their 





chronological order. Biography, criticism, 
and all generalization are for the most 
part incidental, yet there is enough of 
unobtrusive comment to place each writ- 
er definitely and to qualify his merits 
and defects very sharply. If ever a series 
of essays on literary masterpieces were 


in any sense a substitute for the books | 


discussed, it is true of the essays that 
make up this little volume; yet no one 
who reads it can fail to find his appetite 
whetted for the books described. 
Ibsen and Bjérnson, there is detailed 
treatment of Jonas Lie, Kielland, Amalie 
Skram, Garborg, and Knut Hamsun. 


‘““ HAUCER and the Roman de la Rose” | 


(Columbia University Studies 


English and Comparative Literature: 
Lemcke & Buechner), by Dean Spruill 
Fansler, gives us a useful conspec- 
tus of the influence of the _ great 
French poem upon Chaucer. The 
ground has been so thoroughly work- 
ed that one is not surprised to find 
that the author has to offer nothing 


new that is of importance, but the 
definite classification of the various forms 
of influence on Chaucer's reading, style, 
situations, descriptions, etc., makes the 
debt of the English poet to his French 
originals clearer than ever. Dr. Fansler 
sifts with good judgment and sobriety the 
immense number of parallels which have 
been suggested by previous scholars, and 
he adds a few of his own, as, for in- 
stance, in the Manciple’s Tale, where the 
lines on the necessity of reining the 
tongue are traced to the “Roman de la 
Rose” rather than to Albertano of Bres- 
cia, as different commentators have as- 
sumed. On the other hand, he suggests 
that in his description of the God of Love 
and his train of ladies Chaucer was fol- 
lowing Machault’s “Dit du Vergier,” and 
not the “Roman.” The suggestion, how- 
ever, does not strike us as convincing. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


HILATELISTS, in the course of this 
year, will have the pleasure of new 
I’rench colonial issues of postage stamps. 
For Djibouti, in East Africa, the seaport 
of the route up to Abyssinia, designs 
have been made by the painter Monta- 
der. They are oblong in shape. One 
represents goats browsing on rocks, with 
a native tambourine player framed be- 


tween. Another, in gray-blue on rose 
color, is the railway bridge of Hollé- 
Hollé. A third, in black and green, is 


@ young Arab girl of Djibouti. Other 
stamps are to be issued for the French 
Congo and Madagascar. It is expected that 
their artistic quality, added to novelty, 
will help to an end not postal—but not 
to be neglected in postage-stamp issues 
since the collecting craze has so devel- 
oped—the sale to amateurs. Such sales 
in certain cases have gone far towards 
covering the expenses of the issue. 
HE attempted revival of the famous 
opera balls in Paris has at least re- 
called their place in French literature 
and art. They were begun by the Re- 
gent in 1716 and were at their highest 
in Balzac’s time. In 1830, the great or- 
chestra leader Napoléon Musard trans- 
formed the “cancan” into the “galop in- 
fernal,” which Daumier illustrated. That 
which is bound, in spite of all protest, 
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to go down as the Pope's dance—la /fur- 
lana—appeared there, taken from “La 
Muette de Portici,” which Auber pro- 
duced at the Opéra in 1828. Alfred de 
Musset danced and Alexandre Dumas, 
the romancer, brought his son, the future 





in | 


playwright, to see. Gavarni's text to one 
of his cartoons of the opera ball is still 
| remembered: “What a lot of women— 
|and to think they eat every day! That's 
what gives a swagger idea of man!" 


Besides | 


| Science 


| NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 


SCIENCES. 


THE 


WasuHINGTON, April 24. 
The National Academy of Sciences 
held its annual meeting in Washington 
on April 21-23. <A year ago the Acad 
emy celebrated its semi-centennial, and 
there are many reasons for believing 
that in the half-century now entered 
upon it will develop an importance and 
usefulness greater than that already at 
tained. One of the outward evidences 
of this tendency is the foundation by 
Dr. George Ellery Hale, the distinguish- 
ed foreign secretary of the Academy, 
and his brother and sister, of the Wil- 
liam Ellery Hale memorial lectures on 
the various aspects of the theory of evo 
lution. These were successfully opened 
at the present meeting by two lectures 
by Sir Ernest Rutherford, F.R.S., upon 
the “Constitution of Matter and the Evo- 
lution of the Elements.” 

In his first lecture on Sir 
Ernest described recent the 
nature of molecules and atoms, dealing 
first with Perrin’s remarkable work on 
the Brownian movement. This is shown 
under a powerful microscope by very 
small solid particles immersed in 
liquid, which are seen to be in perpet- 
ual motion of an absolutely irregular 
kind. It has been conclusively demon- 
strated that the motion of par- 
ticles, one one hundred thousandth of 
an inch in diameter, is due to impacts 
them of the molecules of the 
liquid. They strike them on all sides at 
random and drive them hither and 
thither in a manner which, although ir- 
regular, conforms in so remarkable a 
way to the laws of probability that we 
may calculate the number and size of 
the molecules. 

Another discovery of the last 
years is that of the law of reflection of 
the X-rays by crystals, investigated by 
Laue and Knipping in Germany and by 
Bragg in England. It has long been 
assumed that the properties of crystals 
are due to the arrangement of their 
atoms or molecules in simple geometri- 
cal order, and investigation of the geom- 
etry shows that there are over two hun- 
dred possible ways of grouping. It is 
found that a beam of the invisible X- 
rays from a vacuum-tube produces on 
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the photographie plate a large number 
of spots distributed with great regwiar- 
ity around a central image. The as- 
sumption is that these spots are due to 
the setting in vibration of all the atoms, 
which send off radiations in all direc- 
tions. The rays cause an interference 
like that produced by ordinary light, so 
that from the measurement of the pho- 
tographs may be determined not only 
the wave-length of the X-rays, until now 
unknown, but even the distances by 
which the atoms are separated one from 
another. 


Leading up to the subject of the elec- 
tron, or particle, proved by Sir Joseph 
Thomson to be 1,800 times lighter than 
the lightest atom, that of hydrogen, Sir 
Ernest conducted the beautiful experi- 
ment of the beam of cathode rays, made 
luminous by a fluorescent screen. The 
beam, being deflected by a magnet 
held near, is shown to be composed 
of small particles charged with nega. 
tive electricity. The discovery of 
radioactive substances, his contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of which have 
won for Sir Ernest Rutherford the 
Nobel Prize, has made clear that 
these bedies emit radiations known as 
beta-rays, which are found to be com- 
posed of small particles moving with 
great velocity and to be identical with 
the negative electrons of the cathode ray 
in the vacuum tube. It was suggested 
that the atoms of all the elements are 
composed of these primordial electrons, 
but Rutherford’s own work has demon- 
strated the corresponding importance of 
the alpha rays, composed of much heav- 
jer particles than the beta particles, 
travelling at a much slower speed, and 
positively charged. It is by means of 
these alpha and beta particles that the 
evolution of the radioactive elements, a 
series which now contains about thirty 
members, is explained. At intervals an 
atom explodes with great violence, emit- 
ting an alpha or beta particle, and 
changing its atomic weight and chem- 
leal nature. These atomic changes are 
more violent than any known chemical 
reactions, and it is to them that the ex- 
traordinary properties of the radioac- 
tive bodies are due. 


In spite of the enormous number of 
particles emitted per second, 
Rutherford has accomplished the ap- 
parently impossible task of counting 
them, and the lecturer concluded with 
a brilliant experimental demonstration 
of this remarkable feat. A minute tube 
of radioactive gas, so powerful as to 
cause fluorescence in a crystal bright 
enough to be seen by the whole audi- 
ence, was held near a tube having a fine 
hole through which the alpha particles 
might enter, and affected by its electri- 
cal action a sensitive electrometer. This 
instrument, composed chiefly of a very 
thin fibre, projected by a powerful 
microscope upon the screen, enabled the 


, 


alpha 


audience to count the alpha particles 
entering the hole, one for each kick of 
the electrometer fibre. 


In the second lecture Sir Ernest pre 
faced his own theory of the atom by 
showing the wonderful photographs of 
C. T. R. Wilson, on which may be seen 
the actual tracks of the alpha and beta 
particles, made visible by their action 
on the droplets of water produced in a 
fog-chamber. These trails, though in gen- 
eral straight, show sudden angular 
changes of direction, which are explain- 
ed as impacts with atoms. The changes 
of direction are so sudden that they 
must be caused by enormous forces, an 
observation which has led Rutherford 
to his construction of the atom as a 
positive, very small nucleus, surrounded 
by rings of negative electrons, like plan- 
ets around an infinitesimal sun. Through 
this system the foreign particle pene- 
trates and is strongly deflected by the 
central nucleus, in a manner compar- 
able with the experiment wherein a 
magnet, hanging as a pendulum from 
the ceiling of the room, was suddenly de- 
flected by a fixed vertical magnet un- 
der it. 

The lecturer described the experi- 
ments of his own pupil, Mosely, on the 
reflection of X-rays and gamma rays 
from radioactive substances by the dif- 
ferent chemical elements. It was long 
ago shown by the chemist Mendelejeff 
that if the elements are arranged in 
the order of their atomic weights cer- 
tain properties periodically recur, but 
the reason for this has been very du- 
bious. The spectra found by Mosely 
have led to the startling generalization 
that there may be attached to the atoms 
of the various elements certain charac- 
teristic numbers far more regular than 
the atomic weights, in that they change 
from one element by the same whole 
number. Thus the elements fall natu- 
rally into a table in which there are 
only three gaps, indicating elements for 
the chemists still to discover. What do 
these atomic numbers represent? Ac- 
cording to Rutherford, they denote the 
number of unit positive charges in the 
eentral nucleus, to each one of which 
corresponds an electron in the plane- 
tary ring. This daring generalization, 
if proved to be true, may well entitle 
the physicist, Sir Ernest Rutherford, to 
be considered the (2dipus of the riddle 
of the chemical sphynx. 

Only a few of the remaining thirteen 
papers which were read in the session of 
Wednesday can be here reported. W. 
H. Howell, of the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
eal School, in a paper on “Causes of 
the Clotting of the Blood,” stated that 
the fundamental process in the clotting 
is a chemical reaction between a protein 
called fibrinogen in the blood with an 
enzyme called thrombin, which causes 
the fibrinogen to set into a jelly, as was 
demonstrated by the speaker by mixing 








the two colorless and limpid fluids. To 
the question of the origin of the throm- 
sin it is replied that calcium salts are 
essential to its production, but it is not 
clear why the blood does not clot while 
in the blood-vessels. Dr. Howell does 
uot believe in the “tertium quid,” which 
has been supposed to prevent the reac- 
tion, but he has succeeded in separating 
out a protein compound which has no 
action on fibrinogen, but which on being 
brought into contact with calcium is 
converted into thrombin. There is in 
the blood a substance that prevents the 
reaction, whieh fs found in the salivary 
gland of the leech. Howell has found 
that a liquid can be obtained from the 
corpuscular elements in the blood which 
will not clot. The reason that the pro- 
tection from clotting ceases when the 
blood is shed is that when the cor- 
puscles touch solid substances they dis- 
integrate, and from them comes a new 
material which with the calcium makes 
the thrombin. 

Jacques Loeb, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, in New York, in a paper on 
“Heterogeneous Hybridization,” under- 
took to answer the question why the 
sperm of one species does not fertilize 
the eggs of another somewhat remote 
from it. Loeb believed that if some 
means could be found of forcing the 
spermatozoa of one species into the egg 
of another, then fertilization would take 
place. A controlling influence seems to 
be exercised by calcium salts in the so- 
lution enveloping the egg. When the 
jelly surrounding the egg of the sea- 
urehin was removed by acid, the egg 
could be fertilized by its own sperm, but 
not by that of the star-fish, but in the 
presence of calcium the eggs were fer- 
tilized by that of the star-fish, and all 
developed. 

W. H. Humphreys, of the U. S. Weath- 
er Bureau, in a paper on the “Relation 
between American Temperatures and 
European Rainfall,” premised by stat- 
ing that changes in the earth’s tempera- 
ture are due to changes in the sun’s 
surface and the earth’s atmosphere. 
When sun-spots are numerous we have 
low temperatures, and conversely, when 
voleanic eruptions cause dust to rise 
above the highest clouds the dust acts as 
a screen against the sun’s rays and we 
have lower temperatures. The rainfall 
changes with the humidity in the at- 
mosphere; for when more water evap- 
orates more must fall to keep the bal- 
ance. In a hot year much water evap- 
orates and there is more rain, while the 
cold years are dry, contrary to current 
opinion. In order to confirm this rea- 
soning Mr. Humphreys has considered 
the Atlantic Ocean, over which winds 
blow generally from the west, so that hot 
weather in America may be expected to 
evaporate much of the water which falls 
abundantly in England. The averages 
of rainfall in England, displayed graph- 
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ically in curves compared with the 
American temperatures at correspond- 
ing times, show a striking agreement. 

Henry F. Reid, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, in considering the “Move- 
ments of Magnets Caused by LEarth- 
quakes,” attempted to determine wheth- 
er the observed movements of magnetic 
indicating instruments are due to 
changes in the earth’s magnetism dur- 
ing the earthquake, or merely to me- 
chanical shaking. Mascart attempted 
to settle this question by suspending a 
bar of copper of the same size and 
shape as the magnet, and since it did 
not oscillate, while the magnets did, he 
concluded that the disturbance was mag- 
netic. Reid, however, calls attention to 
the fact that in the case of the magnet 
a counterweight is necessary to coun- 
teract the tendency of the earth’s mag- 
netism to tip the magnet from the hori- 
zontal, and that the displacement of the 
centre of gravity causes an entirely dif- 
ferent mechanical effect. By an in- 
genious examination of the mechanics 
of such systems he shows in an appar- 
ently convincing manner that the shak- 
ing of the supports of the magnet will 
produce all the observed motions. 

The annual dinner of the Academy 
was rendered memorable by the pre- 
sentation of a new medal, endowed by 
Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, of New 
York, in memory of her father, Marcel- 
fus Hartley, and given by the Academy 
for “Eminence in the Application of 
Seience to the Public Welfare.” The 
first award of the medal was to Col. 
George Washington Gvethals fer his 
work in the construction of the Pana- 
ma Canal, and to his colleague, Sur- 
geon-General William Crawford Gorgas, 
for his work in sanitation that made the 
eonstruction of the Canal possible. 

Artuvur Gorpon WEBSTER. 


The expedition to Dutch New Guinea 
by Mr. A. F. R. Wollaston, whose enter- 
taining account of it is given in the Geo- 
graphical Journal for March, has made a 
substantial addition to science, notably 
that of ethnology. The hill natives, 
who were most carefully studied, are an 
absolutely primitive people, apparently 
without a religious idea. Among the 
natural history collections made were 
sixteen new species of rhododendrons and 
eighteen species of birds of paradise. To 
the concluding part of Prof. J. W. Greg- 
ory’s answer to the question “Is the earth 
drying up?” is added the interesting dis. 
cussion of it by noted scientists. There 
was a general acquiescence in his conclu- 
sion, fortified by a remarkable collection 
of evidence, that “in historic times there 
thas been no world-wide change of cli- 
mate.” Among the other contents are a 
Paper on “Relief in Cartography,” by 
Capt. H. G. Lyons; “Physical Character- 
istics of the Siachen Basin and Glacier 
System,” by Dr. W. H. Workman, and a 
statement by Sir E. H. Shackleton as to 
the composition and aims of his proposed 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition. 





Drama 


CHRIST AND THE CHURCH. 
The Master. By W. G. Hole. 
Erskine Macdonald. 


This little two-act play, by W. G. Hole, 
who has already won a conspicuous 
place among modern poets and drama- 
tists with his “Queen Elizabeth” and 


London: 


“The Chained Titan,” is a work of sin: | 


gular power and beauty, remarkable not 
only for the dignity and spiritual in- 
sight with which it treats a subject of 
great delicacy, but for compactness of 
construction, tenseness of dramatic sit- 
uation, and felicity of literary descrip- 
tion. Bold in conception and develop- 
ment, unflinching and logical in dem- 
onstration, it is absolutely free from 
mere emotional sensationalism. Stephen 
Phillips, in an appreciative “foreword,” 
calls it a “severe masque,” but it is a 
veritable tragedy, unsuitable indeed for 
the theatre, exeept before a very special 
audience, but in all technical respects 
capable of effeetive reproduction in ac- 
tien. He lays stress upon the charm of 
its natural imagery, and very justly, but 
its preéminent distinction is te be found 
in its trenchant expesition of the ir- 
reconcilable differences between the 
ereed and practice of a dominant ecclesi- 
asticism and the essence of the Chris- 
tian faith as taught by its Founder. It 
proposes a problem, but unlike most 
problem plays, it does not shrink from 
giving the answer. What, it asks, would 
happen if Christ came on earth again 
to-day, as He came before? And the 
reply is that He would again be ¢ruci- 
fied if the Church were his judge. The 
scene, to be sure, is allotted to the sev- 
enteenth century, but the moral, in its 
application, is clearly intended to be 
contemporary. 

The first act occurs in the open space 
before the cathedral of a great city, 
whither the Master has come attended 
by a great crowd of the common people 
who, as of old, have received him gladly. 
In the foreground various minor charac- 
ters discuss the incidents that have ac- 
companied his appearance, until inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the Cardinal 
Prince Bishop, a very frail old man, with 
his Secretary of State, Gaspardi; his 
almoner, Silvanus, and his guard. Gas- 
pardi, a clerical zealot of the inquisitor- 
fal type, urges the Cardinal to proceed 
against the alleged Messiah as an im- 
postor and enemy of the Church, but 
the Cardinal, more devout and states- 
manlike, and harassed by a sense of 
responsibility, is inclined rather to heed 
Silvanus, a simple priest, who has been 
listening to the mysterious stranger and 
been impressed by the magic of his elo- 
quence. In a vivid piece of descriptive 
verse he depicts the apparently miracu- 
lous transformation of a fallen woman 


SOT 


of which he has just been the witness, 
and boldly asks the Cardinal, how, if 
ithis should be the Christ, he woud 
choose to meet Him, as a servant bear- 
ing office, or one of the crowd? Gas 
pardi, in a fine speech, impetuously de- 
clares that the Church's head would 
necessarily be greeted with all 
| Church’s pomp, to which Silvanus re 
plies in a passage which contains the 
gist of the play and is worth quoting 
‘a. a fair sample of Mr. Hole’s work 


the 





| What if, as you would have it, at the 

| sign, 

The great doors flinging open of them- 
selves, 

| Bells pealing and the organ pouring 

forth 

Fit welcome for the master of the world 

And in high state the hierarchs of the 

Church, 

Blazing in ordered pomp about the porch 

The Pope, a vassal prince of vassals 
ready 

To pay low homage—what if then ap 


proached 
From out the common crowd a common 
man: 
A carpenter with shavings in his beard 
Smelling of resinous wood new sawn, or, 


say, 

A strange blue-jerseyed fisherman, his 
hands 

Sodden and chafed from handling mid- 
night nets? 


What then would happen, think you’ 
Would the Church, 


lier splendor so apparent and her pride 


So justified, with joy transfigure him 

And make bis glory greater than her 
own? 

Or would she fling her wealth aside— 


that wealth 

She has indeed so wisely striven to gain 

Else had she failed—slough all her spien- 
dor off 

And humbly fit herself for such a mas- 
ter? 


It must be one or other—this or that 


But Gaspardi is He 
sists, against the protestation of the Car 
dinal, that the pretensions of the Mas 
ter, who has been brought to the front, 
shall be put to a crucial test. Let him 
prove his divinity by restoring life to 
the dead child which a poor widow has 
laid at his feet. The scene which fol 
lows is one of rare pathos and dramatic 
intensity. Throughout it, as throughout 
the play, the central figure is mute, but 
his disciple, Melchior, protesting his 
own faith, avows his wonderment that 
Gaspardi, after all that he has seen and 
heard, should demand a special miracle 
to strengthen his. The colloquy is con 
ducted with fine terseness and point, and 
the suspense culminates in the final hys 
terical appeal of the woman for compas 
sion and help, the curtain falling at last 
upon a tableau of the sorrowful but s!- 
lent master, the deeply perplexed Car- 
dinal and the triumphant, mocking Gas- 
pardi. 

The second act is devoted chiefly to a 
remarkably subtle analytical study of 


unshaken. in 
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the character of the Cardinal, a char- 
acter intrinsically noble, in which the 
original instincts of simple devotion 
have been blunted or confused by the 
intricacies of theological speculation and 
pride in the glory of the Church. Utter- 
ly opposed as he is, in character and 
principles, to the flercely intolerant Gas- 
pardi, he yet finds himself impelled 
by what he deems the inexorable logic 
of circumstances to agree with him in 
the conclusion that the Christ, in whose 
divine identity he now believes, must 
die. To his confidant, Silvanus, who 
has confessed his own conversion, he 
compares himself with Caiaphas—whom 
he represents as the predestined instru- 
ment of Heaven's will—and argues that 
the whole scheme of redemption would 
have failed if his judgment had been 
other than it was. This leads up to a 
scene of startling originality and bold- 
ness, but so inspired by grave intellec- 
tual and spiritual purpose as to offer no 
offence to the religious. The Cardinal, 
confronted alone with his prisoner, tells 
him that he is recognized, and then pro- 
ceeds, with a really extraordinary grasp 
of the imagined situation, to expound 
his case. His argument is too long to 
be given in detail here, but it is no less 
remarkable for sophistical skill than 
for eloquence of literary expression. In 
effect, it is a plea that the reappearance 
of a peasant Christ would be a virtual 
disavowal of all that the Church—mean- 
ing ecclesiasticism in general, not neces- 
sarily any one particular division of it 
—has been, and done, through the ages. 
To go back to first principles, to ac- 
knowledge that the whole fabric of mod- 
ern ecclesiasticism was based on a rad- 
ical misconception of the true Evangel, 
would be to shatter faith and work irre- 
parable mischief and ruin. Therefore, 
argues the Cardinal, I, as Caiaphas, like 
him a predestined instrument, and, like 
him, perhaps, incurring damnation, 
must condemn you to a second Calvary, 
but a Calvary without publicity—and 
thus, by your second sacrifice, confirm 
and strengthen the Church which you 
originally came to establish. But, at 
the last moment, the Cardinal, quailing 
before the steady and silent regard of 
his captive, is shaken by doubts, and, as- 
suming the attitude of a suppliant, dies, 
as he asks whether “it is yet too late.” 

The moral of the parable is clear 
enough. Whatever variety of opinion 
may be possible concerning its valid- 
ity and justice, there can be no ques- 
tion of the literary, imaginative, and 





dramatic power with which it Is con- 
veyed and illustrated. 


Small, Maynard & Company announce | 
for publication on May 2 the 1914 e@edi- 
tion of “Who's Who in the Theatre.” 


The Gymnase Theatre in Paris has 
produced “Pétard,” a new play by M. | 
Henri Lavedan. 
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VALUABLE HINTS FOR SINGERS. 


The Lost Vocal Art and Its Restoration. 
By W. Warren Shaw. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

Self-Help for Singers. By David C. Tay- 
lor. New York: H. W. Gray Co. $1. 

How to Sing. By Lilli Lehmann. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


The loss of the Old Italian method of 
singing is often deplored as the great- 
est calamity in the history of vocal 
music. Teachers believe that if its se- 
crets could be recovered, all present dif- 
ficulties would be overcome, and there 
would be no more theoretical strife and 
discord. The decline in vocal instruc- 
tion was, in the opinion of the author 
of “The Lost Vocal Art,” coincident with 
the beginning of what is now known as 
scientific voice production, based on the 
investigation of physiolegical facts. 
Garcia’s discovery of the laryngoscope 
started this method of instruction; but 
it is significant that, although in his 
printed works physiological details are 
dwelt on, in practice he soon ignored 
them. Santley remarks that in all his 
conversations with that great teacher 
he never heard him say a word about 
larynx or pharynx, glottis, or any oth- 
er organ used in the production and 
emission of the voice. Furthermore, po 
evidence has been found that the old 
Italian masters called the attention of 
pupils to the physiological phenomena 
involved in the art of singing. The 
physiological method lured later teach- 
ers and pupils away by promising a 
short cut to vocal glory; but the results 
were disastrous. 

Mr. Warren is not one of those who 
deny that our generation has produced 
great singers. individual teachers have 
trained great vocalists, but their meth- 
ods have not been made the common 
property of instructors. What is need- 
ed is a movement to standardize voice 
culture; and this movement should not 
be along physiological lines, but along 
the psychological lines followed, in all 
probability, by the old Italians. Our 
teachers should train the voice and 
thereby train the vehicle, instead of 
training the vehicle in the hope of there- 
by training the voice. The ear must 
be taken as guide—and here lies the 
gist of Mr. Warren's book. Students as 
a rule have to be taught what is, and 
what is not, good in the sounds of their 
own voices. They are therefore depen- 
dent at first on the judgment of the 
master. Gradually, under his guidance, 
they learn how to detect in the sounds 
of their own voices and those of others 
the desirable as well as the undesirable 
tones. How to avoid the latter and im- 
prove the others the author attempts 
to show in Part il of his book. 





David C. Taylor’s book on “The Psy- 
chology of Singing” is repeatedly cited 
by Mr. Warren, who, in truth, got some 
of his main arguments from it. He does 
not, however, endorse Mr. Taylor’s ideas 
as to the importance of imitating the 
voices of great singers, because that 
tends to destroy individuality. How- 
ever that may be, Mr. Taylor's book is 
one of the most important treatises on 
the vocal art ever published. As a theo- 
retical work requiring close attention 
it is not, however, adapted to the needs 
of the average vocal student. The au- 
thor has, therefore, issued his “Self- 
Help for Singers,” a little volume of 64 
pages, in which the main lessons of the 
larger work are set forth concisely and 
lucidly. It is a most suggestive and val- 
uable treatise, which no teacher or stu- 
dent can afford to ignore. Its scope is 
indicated by the chapter heads: The 
Correct Use of the Voice and How It Is 
Attained; Ear Training for the Pur- 
poses of Artistic Singing; Musical Imag- 
ination and Its Influence in Singing; 
The Technical Training of the Voice; 
Exercises for Developing the Middle 
Voice; Coloratura Singing. 

In 1902 the Macmillan Company pub- 
lished Richard Aldrich’s lucid and trust- 
worthy translation of Lilli Lehmanh’s ad- 
mirable book on her vocal art (“Meine 
Gesangskunst”), under the title of “How 
to Sing.” The demand for it was so 
great that it had to be reprinted in 
five subsequent years. It is now issued 
in a new and revised edition, in which 
some of the points that had remained 
obscure in the first edition are express- 
ed more intelligibly. It is worth noting 
that Lehmann, who has possessed the 
gift of the true bel canto as taught by 
the old Italians, nevertheless uses physi- 
ological directions, even to the extent 
of printing colored diagrams. Through- 
out the book the technical instruction 
is agreeably varied by autobiographic 
gossip and references to other great 
singers of her time, and their peculiari- 
ties. No other singer has ever describ- 
ed her art and her methods so fully as 
Mme. Lehmann has hers. At the age 
of sixty-six she still enchants audi- 
ences. To .know what she has done 
thus to preserve her voice should surely 
be of superlative interest to all teach- 
ers and students. She is very severe 
on the methods by which artists are 
now “turned out in factories, that is, in 
so-called conservatories, or by teachers 
who give lessons ten or twelve hours a 
day Henry T. Finck. 


Thirty-six different operas have been 
sung during the present season, eighteen 
of them in Italian, thirteen in German, 
four in French, and one in English. Of 
these thirty-six operas, 154 performances 
were given at the Metropolitan. This 
includes fifteen double bills and two bene- 
fit performances, in each of which four 
acts of different operas were presented. 
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Fourteen of the operas were also sung 
in Brooklyn, ten in Philadelphia, one in 
Albany, while Atlanta, this week, will 
hear eight. In the number of perform- 
ances Wagner leads (as always) with 
thirty-six, Puccini coming next with 
thirty-one. Verdi had sixteen, Humper- 
dinck twelve, Strauss and Leoncavallo 
nine each; Wolf-Ferrari, seven; Mous- 
sorgsky and Mozart, six each; Charpen- 


tier, Montemezzi, Victor Herbert, and 
Ponchielli, five, each; Massenet, four; 
Mascagni, Gluck, and Donizetti, three 


each; Offenbach, two; Gounod, one. 


One of the features of the Cincinnati 
music festival (May 5 to 9) will be the 
singing of Bach’s B minor Mass, with 
the assistance of one hundred girls, who 
will sing the second soprano part, leav- 
ing the regular soprano choir of the big 
chorus undivided. The great May festi- 
val chorus of adults is under the personal 
training of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, who will 
conduct the entire festival. The Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra will be used, 
Cincinnati’s two famous musical institu- 
tions being thus combined. The solo- 


ists will be Alma Gluck, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
garet Keyes, Evan Williams, Dan- 
iel Beddoe, Pasquale Amato, Henri 
Scott, and Douglas Powell. “The Damna- 
tion of Faust,” of Berlioz, will be the 


opening programme on May 5. On May 
6 the Bach B minor Mass will be sung. 
On Thursday there is a matinée orches- 
tral programme, with Amato and the 
children’s chorus, and the following 
evening the Verdi “Requiem” will be 
given. On May 9 the festival will close 
with two performances. At the matinée 
Schumann-Heink will be the soloist, and 
the children’s choir will sing in the 
Mahler symphony, and in the evening 
Alma Gluck will be the soloist; the clos- 
ing number will be the Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven. 

In Monte Carlo, where several of Mas- 
senet’s operas had their first hearing, a 
monument to him has been erected. It 
is the work of the sculptor Bernstamm, 
who also made the Berlioz monument in 
that city. 

“Czerny: Perfection in Style” is the 
name given to the twenty-five charac- 
teristic études or finishing studies of that 
famous pupil of Beethoven and teacher of 
Liszt, issued for the first time in Amer- 
ica by Schirmer. It is edited by Sigmund 
Herzog, who has done his work well. At- 
tention is called to the fact that some of 
these studies (notably 5 and 22) fore- 
shadow Chopin. 

Among the singers who will be heard 
in Paris in the performances of the Bos- 
ton and the Covent Garden Opera Com- 
panies in the ten weeks beginning last 
Monday are: Emmy Destinn, Louise Ed- 
vina, Mary Garden, Melba, Nielsen, Mag- 
gie Teyte, Bender, Schaefer, Margarete 
Matzenauer, Ferrari-Fontana, John Mc- 
Cormack, Martinelli, Johannes Sembach, 
Pasquale Amato, Scotti, de Segurola, 
Marcoux, and Malatesta. The operas to 
be performed are “L’Amore dei tre Re,” 
“Les Masques,” by de Lara; “Un Ballo 
de Maschera,” “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” 
“Don Giovanni,” “Manon Lescaut,” “Die 
Meistersinger,” “Tristan und Isolde,” and 


Art 


OLD TIMEPIECES. 


English Domestic Clocks. By Herbert 
Cescinsky and Malcolm R. Webster. 
Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $10 net. 

To collectors and students of Ameri- 
can furniture this book is valuable; to 
those whose range is international, in- 
dispensable. Clocks are notoriously 
hard to classify, explain, and assign to 
definite periods and influences. The au- 
thors of this sumptuous work have col- 
lated and interpreted their data in a 
painstaking and discriminating spirit. 





The advantages of their collaboration 
are obvious. Mr. Cescinsky, also author 
of “English Furniture of the Eighteenth 
Century,” has made exhaustive research- 
es among clock cases and their accessor- 
ies. Mr. Webster is a practical clock- 
maker, the importance of whose quali- 
fications is not easily overstated. Much 
current writing on old clocks lacks pre- 
cision and authority because the writer 
knows the clock solely as a piece of 
decorative furniture. Much more than 
that is, of course, required. Cases are 
often earlier or later than the mechan- 
ism in them. A name-plate may bear 
the name not of the maker, but of a re- 
pairer. To fix a date, even approximate- 
ly, means to include several factors. All 
brass lantern, or “Cromwellian” clocks, 
for example, are popularly supposed to 
be very old. Yet they really were man- 
ufactured, especially in provincial dis- 
tricts, well into the nineteenth century. 


The development of the English clocks 
prized by the collector may be said to 
begin with the introduction of the pen- 
dulum as regulator. This is the point 
from which Mr. Webster’s illuminating 
chapters on clock construction start. 
Anent a familiar dispute that concerns 
the invention, the safe statement is 
made that “the date of the pendulum as 
applied to English domestic clocks is 
approximately about 1660, and the honer 
of the invention has been variously at- 
tributed to Richard Harris, Christian 
Huygens, Ahasuerus Fromanteel, or 
Robert Hooke. It is certain that its use 
was common in Germany and Italy ear- 
lier than 1660.” The new type of regu- 
lator was directly responsible for the 
long case clock, since protection was re- 
quired for the pendulum, which, for 
recording time in seconds, must be near- 
ly 40 inches long. 

The date of the appearance of the 
“grandfather clock” in England our au- 
thors are inclined to set back from 1680 
to about 1670. Nothing is said regard- 
ing much earlier references in Ameri- 
ean inventories to this kind of time 
piece, the existence of which is posi- 
tively asserted by Miss’ Esther 





“Figaro.” 


Singleton and more cautiously urg- 


ed as probable in Mr. L. V. Lockwood's 
‘Colonial Furniture in America.” 
Whereas one well-known handbook tells 
us that the first English tall clocks 
were made by William Clement about 
1680, Messrs. Cescinsky and Webster i1- 
lustrate a very fine long-case clock sign- 
ed by “Johannes Fromanteel, Londini,” 
which, on internal evidence, they as- 
sign to 1670-5, saying that it “is per- 
haps the very earliest example of a long- 
case clock which was ever made.” 

The book consists largely of descrip- 
tions of typical clocks in English collec- 
tions, private and public. One notes 
with interest the late introduction of 
mahogany, probably not before 1760, as 
the fashionable wood for clock cases 
This coincided with the beginning of a 
decline in standards of workmanship 
and design, culminating in the gigantic 
and ugly Yorkshire clocks. The terms 
“Chippendale” and “Sheraton,” ap- 
plied to clocks, are, it is shown, often 
meaningless or misleading. It has never 
been settled whether the designs of 
these great artists were actually used 
by clockmakers. Neither of them cer- 
tainly knew much about clocks and 
their manufacture, and the authors give 
reasons for believing that their publish- 
ed designs must have been derisively re- 
ceived by the trade. 


as 


The manufacture of English long-case 
clocks and other clocks of artistic de- 
sign languished in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when even the best of the old work 
was neglected. Their restoration to hon- 
or came, apparently, a little later than 
in this country, for it is stated that 
“only during the last twenty years have 
these masterpieces of the old clockmak- 
ers been greatly esteemed and cherisb- 
ed; they were frequently relegated to 
lumber rooms during the Victorian era, 
to moulder or rust, the cases broken up, 
and the movements sold as scrap metal.” 


“Flanders,” by Max Rooses, in the Ars 
Una series (Scribners), has the merits 
which characterize these miniature and 
fully illustrated histories of art. The lit- 
tle volume is densely packed with infor- 
mation, yet written with enthusiasm and 
very readable. Few readers perhaps 
will share Mr. Rooses’s admiration for 
certain of the Antwerp Romanists. It 
seems premature, in a general handbook, 
to accept any exact identifications for 
the Maitre de Fliémalle. Rooses takes 
Hulin's view, for which the evidence is 
at best merely circumstantial, that the 
Maitre is no other than Robert Campin 
of Tournal, teacher of Rogier de la Pas- 
ture and of Jacques Daret. The value 
of the fairly full bibliographies is less- 
ened by the absence of logical classifica- 
tion—a not infrequent defect in this 
series. A third of the entries arranged 
by artists would be much more useful, 
and some notation for especially impor- 
tant articles would be welcome. The 
proofreading has not been the most care- 
ful. These are minor blemishes in an 
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STOCK EXCHANGE AND THE 
MEXICAN NEWS. 


If the movement of prices on the 
Exchange, at the outbreak or 
during the progress of a war, were gov- 
erned by nothing but events in the one 
direction, it would provide an invalua- 
ble index to the trend of affairs. But 
a stock market cannot cease to “reflect” 
other influences because it is also mea- 
the probabilities of war, and 
therefore there are often perplexing 
cross-currents in a war-time market. 
One of these has already occurred in 
the present episode. 

Until Friday of last week, the New 
York Steck Exchange had stubbornly 
refused to show the expected signs of 
dismay and demoralization over the 
thickening horizon of our Mexican sit- 
uation. That heavy selling of securi- 
by home investors, bankers, and 
speculators, which traditionally accom- 
panies outbreak of hostilities, seemed 
to be wholly lacking. The market was 
expectant and apprehensive, but not dis- 
ordered. 

Suddenly and without warning, on 
Friday, selling orders in our securities 
were executed for European account, in 
such quantity as to break prices with 
great rapidity. It was inferred at once 
that financial Europe was either draw- 
ing conclusions which our own markets 
had not drawn, or had received news 
which had not reached our markets. 
But the cabled news which followed 
showed that the home securfties on the 
London and Continental markets—not- 
British consols—were suffering 
more severely than our own securities. 
dispatches from the foreign 
financial houses presently set forth the 
unexpected view that the cause of this 
selling lay in Europe, not in America. 
What the trouble was, did not plainly 
appear. One European market report- 
ed that it was the shipment of arms 
from the Continent to Ulster; another, 
that it was Russia’s accumulation of 
gold, with a view to military prepara- 
tions; still another, that it was the ill- 
ness and approaching death of the old 
Austrian Emperor, and the political 
confusion which might be expected to 
fo'llow. 

But the effect of the selling on our 
own stock exchanges was not altered 
by the explanation; and fin Wall Street 
the conclusion continued to be drawn, 
despite the cables, that the Mexican 
situation lay at the bottom of i. Prices 
on the New York Stock Exchange, there- 
fore, ended the week with every sem- 
blanee of a “war market,” and, in fact, 
the market's action provided a very ac- 
curate mirror of the mood and feeling of 
the entire community, in regard to the 
occurrences in the Mexican 
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affair. It is probable that the news and 
rumor of Sunday, when the Stock Ex- 
change was closed and newspaper “ex- 
tras” in New York published wildly ex- 
travagant stories of what was happen- 
ing in Mexico, would have thrown the 
market into still greater demoraliza- 
tion. In the light of what followed, the 
incident recalled those early July days 
in the war of 1898, when the stock 
market closed on Saturday with dis- 
quieting news from the army before 
Santiago, when the dispatch from Gen. 
Shafter came on Sunday, stating the 
probability that he would have to draw 
back his troops, and when only on Mon- 
day morning did the country learn of 
Admiral Sampson’s destruction of the 
Spanish fleet. 

Something like this eecurred in the 
present instance, when, following the 
gloom and despondenecy of Sunday, the 
Monday morning newspapers reported 
Huerta’s acceptance of the Latin-Amer- 
iean mediation and contradicted the 
stories of wholesale pillage and mur- 
der practiced in Mexico against the 
American residents. Beginning with an 
advanee in the early London market for 
American securities, prices advanced 
with great violence at Monday’s open- 
ing, rose further that day, and advanced 
sharply again on Tuesday. 

Such a sequence of movements on 
the Stock Exchange leaves the infer- 
ence, as to just what is predicted for the 
Mexican affair, more perplexing than 
usual to trace. There are three general 
possibilities in this Mexican adventure. 
The crisis may be surmounted by some 
extraordinary accident of good fortune 
—such as Huerta’s unreserved with- 
drawal, and the assent of Carranza and 
Villa to a general adjustment—which 
would presently terminate hostilities. 
The campaign may be short, effective, 
and entirely successful. Or we may 
have a long and arduous struggle in de- 
feating Huerta, destroying or capturing 
his army, and pacifying the country. 

The third of the possible results is not 
altogether pleasant to consider, even by 
the very numerous people who have be- 
lieved that our intervention in Mexico 
was Inevitable. The probable effect on 
the country’s financial and industrial 
fortunes, however, even of such an out- 
come, can easily be exaggerated. Noth- 
ing has been more certain, throughout 
all the recent reaction in finance and in- 
dustry, than that the country’s position 
was fundamentally sound. This war sit- 
uation, whatever its ultimate result, has 
not come on a business position inflated 
by a “eredit boom” or on markets over- 
extended with speculation. Such a con- 
dition prevailed when the Boer War 
broke out, and when the Balkan War 
began, and a good part of the business 
strain and financial disorder, which ae- 
companied and followed both those ept- 
sodes, was a far more direct conse 





quence of the pricking of a bubble than 
of the simple cost of war. 

This country’s present situation has 
no resemblance to that which prevailed 
in 1899 and 1912. To use the market's 
familiar phrase, we are thoroughly 
“liquidated,” and the liquidation has not 
even been a consequence of intrinsic 
weakness. Business and finance have 
been taking in sail during fourteen suc- 
cessive months, in which, the underlying 
¢ nditions—in the United States, at any 
rate—would amply have warranted 
spreading out more canvas. 

The reaction of the past two or three 
months has been largely due to senti- 
mental or imaginary causes. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that it has not been 
greatly overdone. tt has ignored what 
at the moment is an extremely favor- 
able position in that most important in 
all the fundamentals of prosperity, the 
outlook for the harvest. All these 
things being so, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that, even if it were to be our il? 
fortune to find ourselves confronted by 
a costly war, we should be better pre- 
pared to meet the strain than was any 
nation that has gone to war since we 
went to war ourselves in 1898. 
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